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DID  YOU  KNOW  that  a 
free  service  is  available  for 
your  use  in  planning  niodern 
schoolroom  lighting? 

Public  Service  has  an  experienced 
staff  of  Lighting  Representatives  ready 
to  help  you  in  every  way  possible.  These 
men  will  make  a  survey  of  your  present 
school  lighting  and  present  you  with  a 
lighting  plan  to  fit  your  needs  and  your 
budget. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation 
whatsoever.  But  it  will  give  you  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  modern  school  lighting 
will  involve  and  exactly  how  it  will 
benefit  your  students  and  teachers.  A 
brighter,  more  cheerful  atmosphere  and 
the  right  light  by  which  to  read  and 
study  help  the  student  and  make  the 
teacher's  job  that  much  easier. 

For  full  information  call  your  near¬ 
est  Public  Service  office. 

PVBLICl^SEIIVICE 
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More  than  a  million  schoolgirls  have  read  "You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now” 
-your  new  students  should  read  it,  too! 


ThH  boekM,  wriMcn  •specially  for  girl*  9  to  12, 
H  a  part  of  a  comploto  program  of  monttrual 
oducotion  ovoiloblo  to  you  without  chorgo 


In  just  two  years,  “You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now”  has 
helped  prepare  more  than  a  million  schoolgirls  for 
growing  into  womanhood.  It  explains  menstruation 
as  a  normal  part  of  life  in  simple  terms  a  girl  9  to  12 
can  readily  understand. 

When  ^ould  a  girl  be  told  about  menstruation  ? 
Better  a  year  early  than  a  day  late— don’t  you  agree? 

“You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now”  is  the  work  of  the 


same  people  who  gave  you  “Very 
Personally  Yours”  —  the  more 
detailed  booklet  on  menstrua¬ 
tion  for  older  girls.  Both  of 
these  booklets  may  be  ordered  in 
quantity  from  the  International 
Cellucotton  Products  Co.,  the 
distributcH^  of  Kotex*. 

Either  may  be  used  successfully  by  itself;  however, 
you  will  find  them  of  even  greater  value  when  used 
as  a  p>art  of  this  integrated  program  of  menstrual 
education.  Clip  and  mail  this  order  form  today. 


fwll-celer,  16  mm.  Sound  Motion  Picturomade 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions. 
TTiis  lb-minute  movie  tells  the 
story  of  menstruation  in  a  clear, 
direct  manner,  yet  with  beauty, 
dignity  and  charm.  Above  all,  it 
is  a  movie  made  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  minds  and 
moods  and  sensitivities  of  young 
girls.  Free  (except  for  return  post¬ 
age)  on  short  term  loan. 


Toaching  Quid*  and  Manstrual  Chart 


Hundreds  of  teachers  cooperated  in  organizing 
this  helpful  teaching  guide.  It  is  flexible  and  can 
be  adapted  to  any  teaching  situation.  Large  color 
chart  on  mensti^  physiology  is  designed  for 
supplementary  classroom  lectures. 


International  Celhicotton  Pitiducts  Co. 

Educational  Dept.  ST-2S 

919  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  1 1.  III. 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Pleaae  send  me  free  (except  for  return  postage  >  your 
16  mm.  sound  film,  "The  Story  of  Menstruatkm." 

day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks)  . . 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) . . 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks)  . . 

Also  send  the  folloiring: 

_ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours" 

_ copies  of  “You're  A  Young  I.ady  Now* 

□  Physiology  Chart 

□  Teaching  Guide 

Afame  . . . . . . . . . 

Onraniaorion  .  . . 

Strrrt  . .  . 

City  . . .  Zonr  State 
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Your  NJEA  approved  Group  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance  Plan  is  the  best  way  to 
Protect  your  Income! 

LOCAL  PRESIDENTS  .... 


The  Morning  Pott  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Hayward: 

May  I  sincerely  thank  you  tor  your 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  in  prorid- 
ing  an  opportunity  for  the  New  Jeraq 
School  for  the  Deaf  to  place  before  the 
public  at  large  the  provisions  made  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  its  deaf  childiea 

Since  the  broadcast  on  Sunday  ev^ 
nlng,  we  have  received  numerous  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  personal  contacts  com¬ 
menting  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the 
program  but  also  on  the  interesting  and 
appealing  manner  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
of  the  telephone  calls  were  from  people 
having  no  association  with  our  school 
or  deaf  children.  This  would  indicate 
to  me  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  in  all  phases  of  education. 

Again  my  personal  and  professional 
thanks  for  tiie  very  splendid  service 
you  rendered  to  the  school.. 

C.  M.  'Jochem, 

Superintendent,  NJ.  School  for  the  Deaf 

Mr.  Hayward  thanks  all  of  the 
eight  radio  stations  in  the  state-wide 
network  for  making  the  program  pos¬ 
sible. 
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Have  you  arranged  to  have  your  NJEA  Group 
Plan  presented  to  your  Executive  Committee — 
or  your  members? 


If  notf  please  write  to: 


^ationaf 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Special  office  for  New  Jersey  teachers 

30  West  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Telephone  LYric  9*3006 
Home  Office  —  Evanston,  Illinois 


To  the  Editor: 

As  grows  NJJ:.A.,  so  grow  the  teadi- 
ers,  students,  and  people  of  New  Jersey. 

We  need  a  strong  and  well-organised 
association  to  speak  out  for  the  teacher 
in  his  many-sided  activities.  We  in  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  content  too  long  to 
be  the  neglected  profession. 

.  .  .  (There  should)  be  nude  a  serloai 
effort  by  administrators,  teachers,  and 
NJJ:.A.  staff  members  to  convince  sB 
of  New  Jersey’s  teachers  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  powerful  NJRA. 

Etaner  D.  Jane 

He  appreciate  your  appreciation. 


Dear  Mr.  Branca, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Outtenheq 
Teachers  Association,  held  yesterday,  h 
was  imanimously  decided  to  send  to  you 
our  many,  many  thanks  for  your  efforts 
in  our  behalf  this  year. 

As  you  know  our  Board  of  Educatkm 
has  adopted  the  new  salary  scale,  wbidi 
you  helped  us  formulate.  We  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  you  for  your  untiring  work 
with  us  and  for  us. 

Gnttenberg  Teachers  Aas& 
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OS.  MAY  C.  SMITH . President 

Cnnt  School,  Trenton 

DL  RICHARD  T.  BECK. . Vice  Preadnu 

Kegional  H-S^  Freehold 

ML  JAMES  M.  LYNCH . Tremsurer 

liorris  Townehip  Jr.  H.  S.,  MorrUtown 

Executive  Committee 

Atlantic . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Barien . . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

Ivluifton . . J.  BRITTON  DAVIS 

Caden . A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 

C#e  May . HAROLD  B.  SHILL 

Caberland . MRS.  MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

Enex . CHARLES  GIESKE,  JR. 

Chaceatcr . JOHN  W.  STOUFFER 

Hniion . ELVIN  E.  FERRIS 

Hnterdon . EDITH  ORT  THOMAS 

cm . RICHARD  R.  ROBINSON 

SWdleaex . CECIL  ROBERTS 

Uoemouth . EVERETT  C  CURRY 

Mtrrit . LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

Oesu. . H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

Paaiaic . JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

Salfo . ELIZABETH  BOZEARTH 

Sae«!raet . IDA  L.  FRANOS 

Suaex. . JOHN  BENNETT 

Onion . HOLMES  CUVER 

Wirren . MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 


Legisktive  Chairman . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  3,  Scotch  Plaint 


HEA  Director., 


. LENA  M.  PORRECA 


Jickaon  Are.  SchooL  Hackenaack 
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]^HER  WELFARE— Teachers  in  need  of  Asso- 
fation  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are 
avhed  to  communicate  with  the  ,  Committee  on 
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”£EA,  180  W.  State  St..  Trenton  8,  Telephone 
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VICTOR 


is  easy  as\-t-i  to  operate 


1 

2 

t 


Easy  3-spot  threading  . . . 
over  sound  drum,  through  him 
gate,  on  to  single  drive 
sprocket. 

Easiest  to  operate  (widi 
finger-tip  control  pandl,  softly 
illuminated).  Start  motor,  turn 
on  lamp,  adjust  sound  volume. 

Easiest  on  your  films  — 

3-spot  safety  film  trips  protect 
films  by  stopping  projector 
immediately  in  case  of 
emergency. 


THE  NEW  VICTOR 
has  these  features 
for  TEACHERS 

LI«HTWKI«HT  PORTAIILITY 

So  easy  to  carry  from  class-to<lass. 

lETTlR  INSTRUCTION 

With  Victor’s  superb  sound  and  pic¬ 
ture  quality,  films  are  understood 
more  easily  .  .  .  remembered  longer. 

TROUILE-PREE  OPERATION 

The  newest  in  I6mm  sound  projector 
engineering  with  Victor’s  Liibrimatic 
Oil  ^stem  insure  thousands  of  care¬ 
free  film  miles. 

VICTOR  ANIMATOGRAPH  CORP. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
New  York  o  CMe««o 

Write  Dept.  ST-25 
Today  for  FREE  Folder 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 
DIstKbotee  by  ‘ 

Art  Ztiller  Ce.,  Ik.,  V  IMsm  St,  RMRtMWl 

Rmz  Metfee  Piclara  Service,  tac.,  ISIS  VkM  StrKt 

PklliKipkIi,  Peel. 


New  Jersey  Plans  to  Meet 
5-year  Life  Membership 
I  Goal  by  End  of  1955 

If  the  present  rate  of  new  NEA  Life- 
Memberships  continues.  New  Jersey 
should  have  no  trouble  meeting  its 
5-year  goal  for  new  life  members  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Starting  in  195.3 
the  NEA's  Centennial  Action  Program 
called  for  a  five-year  program  of 
NEA  growth  and  progress  by  1957 — 
the  year  of  NEA's  100th  anniversary. 
Part  of  this  CAP  is  an  increase  in 
NEA  Life  Memberships. 

For  her  part  in  the  Ontennial  Ac¬ 
tion  Program.  New  Jersey  has  been 
assigned  a  goal  of  735  new  life  mem¬ 
bers.  By  the  end  of  October,  the  1954 
goal  had  been  reached;  294  members 
had  joined  since  the  drive  started. 
With  less  than  500  members  to  go, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  goal  can  he 
reached  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
80  persons  who  joined  in  November 
and  December  already  count  toward 
this  goal.  I.ena  Porreca.  chairman  of 
the  NEA  Life  Membership  eommille*'. 
has  announeed  plans  for  a  s|M‘eial 
drive  to  rontaet  all  professional  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  state  and  predicts  that  over 
600  persons  will  IxM-ome  Life  Members 
this  year. 


Help  build  a  »trong  profetsittn. 
Become  a  life-member  today. 


Tenufly  Is  boasting  that  Its  admlab- 
trative  group  Is  the  first  one  in  Ne* 
Jersey  to  have  1M%  Life  Membership  Is 
the  N.  E.  A.  Shown  standing  are:  Dr. 
Charles  T.  DIeffenbach,  Dr.  Eugene  Vaa 
Vllet,  WilUrd  L.  Smith,  Dr.  Gesrfc 
Sharp,  Clifford  L.  Moyer,  and  DonsU 
Wallace.  Seated:  Leone  Johnson,  Dr. 
Bnrt  P.  Johnson,  superintendent,  snE 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Bustard. 


When  a  man  and  his  wife  are  both 
teachers,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
two  life-memberships  in  NEA  in  the 
family.  Three  husband-wife  life- 
member  teams  attended  the  NEA  Life- 

Member  Luncheon  last  November. 

•  •  • 

Kernardsville  has  a  new  project.  For 
more  than  .30  years  it  has  been  100% 
in  NEA  membership.  It  has  recently 
launched  a  local  campaign  lo  boost 
the  number  of  life-members,  so  it  c.in 

boast  about  that  too. 

«  •  « 

At  least  two  NJEA  iiieinbers  have 
l»een  life-nieml>ers  -of  NEA  for  more 
lliun  .’>0  years.  They  are  l.«on  Neulen. 
Camden  superintendent,  and  Ernest  M. 
FVffer,  Plainfield  principal.  Young 
teachers  are  invited  to  consider  how 
much  those  two  have  saved  over  thow 
years  on  their  original  $50  investments. 


Mail  to : 

William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary 

National  Education  Association 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  want  to  help  make  a  new  headquarters  building  a  reality.  Please  enroll 
me  as  a  life  member  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Please  send  the  Gold  Emblem.  Life  Membership  Certificate,  and  Special  Life 
Membership  Card  to  the  address  below.  I  understand  that  I  am  to  receive  the 
NEA  Journal,  the  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceed¬ 
ings  —  for  life. 


My  name  is _ 

I  live  at _ 

(Street)  (City)  (Zone)  (State) 


Sponsored  by 
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I  wish  to  use  the  following  payment  plan.  Enclosed  is  payment  on  my  mem¬ 
bership. 


.150  a  year  for  3  years 
.$15  a  year  for  10  years 


QUALITY  MOTION  PICTURE  ERUIPMENT  SINCE  lilt 
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_ $150  —  full  payment 

_ $25  a  year  for  6  years 
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NEA  plans  first 
Feature  Film 

The  National  Elducatiuii  A>sociatiun 
im)  the  National  Association  of  Secre- 
itfies  of  State  Teachers  Associations, 
jsint  sponsors  of  the  series  of  public 
rchtions  hlms,  have  announced  that 
the  1956  film  will  be  about  the  life  of 
billie  Davis,  author  of  “I  Was  a  Hobo 
Kid”.  The  film,  which  will  run  about 
60  minutes  in  length,  will  be  the  first 
Itature  length  picture  in  the  series. 

Mrs.  Davis,  lecturer,  writer,  and  field 
representative  for  the  Assemblies  of 
gained  national  prominence  when 
her  article,  “I  Was  a  Hobo  Kid”  was 
pablished  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  She  gave  major  addresses  at  the 
>IEA  Convention  in  New  York  and  at 
the  recent  NJEA  Convention  in  Atlantic 
Gty. 

Mark  Of  A  Man,  fifth  film  in  the 
public  relations  series  produced  by  the 
VEA  and  affiliated  state  education 
Msociations,  is  being  made  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  The  film  will  show  how  schools 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 
Production  began  last  month  by  Agra- 
films.  makers  of  Whal  Greater  Gifts, 
SIdppy  and  the  3  R's,  and  Freedom 
to  Learn. 


NJEA  Filins 
In  Great  Demand 

“Skippy  and  the  3  R’s”  is  still  the 
most  popular  film  made  available  in 
New  Jersey  by  the  NJEA.  A  report 
on  the  circulation  of  NJEA  films  from 
the  State  Museum  shows  that  6,874 
people  saw  Skippy  in  the  fall  months 
of  1954.  The  seven  available  prints 
of  the  film  were  shown  169  times. 

A  late  starter,  since  it  was  not  avail- 
iWe  until  October,  “The  Busiest  Place 
in  Town”  has  proved  popular.  It  has 
been  shown  30  times  to  1050  people. 
This  is  the  film  produced  by  NJEA 
ind  deals  largely  with  the  teacher- 
>*lary  question.  Exceptionally  popu- 
hr  too  are  the  twin  prints  of  “School- 
Iward  in  Action,”  which  have  reached 
>n  audience  of  1512,  and  the  four 
*vailable  prints  of  “Freedom  to 
learn”  with  an  audience  of  1890. 

Other  available  films  are  “Whal 
Greater  Gift”,  “Life  With  Junior”, 
“Make  Way  for  Youth”,  “Pop  Rings 
The  Bell”,  “The  Sixth  Chair”,  and 
Together  for  Children”.  All  can  be 
hooked  through  the  State  Museum  in 
*hc  State  House  Annex,  Trenton  7, 
N.  J. 
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-Easy  To  Teach - 

The  UNDERSTANDING  ARITHMETIC  SERIES 

I  Or.d.t  l-S 

MeSwoin  —  Ulrich  —  Cooks 


You  too  will  find  orithmotic  easy  to 
teach  with  The  UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC  Series  because: 


e  A  new  visualized  approach  leads  pupils  to  discover 
and  understand  number  relationships  and  processes. 

e  Abundant  opportunities  for  practice  and  problems 
are  provided  in  the  text  for  each  grade. 

e  Each  step  in  each  arithmetical  process  is  taught  at 
the  proper  time  in  its  correct  sequence. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  bivbb  forest,  Illinois 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.  SUMM  IT,  N  BW  JRRS  BY  ATLANTA,  GA.  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


See  how  completely  these  new 
Macmillan  books  meet  your 
Social-Studies  needs: 

MACMILLAN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  SERIES 

by  Edna  McGoir* 

HISTORY  OF  A  FREE  PEOPLE 

by  Bragdoa  aad  McCatcbM 

MACMILLAN  SOCIAL-STUDIES  SERIES 

by  Catrigbt,  Cbartar*  and  otbart 

CIVICS  FOR  AMERICANS 

by  Clark,  Edmontoa,  Dondiaaaa 

PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRAQ^^rd  Jtrv. 

by  PattaraoB,  Littia,  Barcb 


Sew  Jersey  RePresenteUves: 
CARL  R.  HERCKNER 
JOHN  H.  McNALLY 
KENDALL  M.  TILTON 


%A(ac$n4Uan 

60  FirTH  AVCNUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 


NEW— OUTSTANDING - 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTS 


American  History 

OUR  NATION’S  STORY 


A  new  American  history  text  with  em> 
phasis  on  modern  American  history. 


9th  Grode  Social  Studies 

YOUR  WORLD  AND  YOU 


iK/ 


Completely  new.  Develops  understanding  of 
our  civic  and  economic  life. 


High  School  Government 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Develops  respea  for  and  a  determina* 
tion  to  maintain  our  form  of  government. 


World  History 

MAN'S  ACHIEVEMENTS  THROUGH  THE  AGES 


Habbwtan-Rarti 


The  nation’s  leading  world  history  text. 
Emphasis  on  man  and  his  achievements. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  RIVER  FOREST,  OXINOIS  SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.  DALLAS  I,  TEXAS  ATLANTA  S,  CEORCIA 


-ANNOUNCING- 


The  New 
Building 
Better  English 

for  Grades  9-12 


Biology  In  a 
New  Dimension 

for  High  School 


•  Now  on  eorthworai  con  b*  ditsoclod 
10,000  timoi  without  tools  and  put  bocic 
togothor  again. 


•  A  frog  con  b«  ttrippod  down  in  porfoct 
distoctions  that  will  never  dry  out. 


e  The  "inside  story"  of  the  human  con 
be  told  port  for  port  without  the  need 
for  a  model. 


All  this  is  mode  possible  in  three  specially 
prepared  texts  for  both  clossroom  and 
loborotory-THE  FROG,  THE  EARTHWORM, 
and  THE  HUMAN.  These  booklets  ore 
complete  with  natural-color  drawings,  de- 
toiled  text,  and  graphic  presentations  of 
bosic  biological  concepts. 


The  unique  drawings  show  the  front  and 
bock  of  each  orgonic  port  in  true-to-life 
perspective.  They  ore  prepared  on  trons- 
porent  (acetate)  pages  in  living  colors 
that  will  not  fade  or  wear  off. 


These  four  new  texts  meet  every  require* 
meni  for  a  GOOD  English  program. 


Fou  must  see  these  books  to  appreciate 
their  potontial  usel 


Wrife  for  full  details 


IPeteAAOH  And 


What  Every  Teacher 
Should  Know 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
by  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr. 

SJEA  Research  Director 

Were  certain  employees  of  boards  if 
education  covered  by  Social  Secari^ 
becinninf  January  1,  1955? 

Yes.  In  addition  to  those  previoial|^ 
covered  by  local  agreements,  all  board 
of  education  employees,  who  ait 
neither  members  of  nor  eligible  for 
membership  in  any  retirement  systoi 
are  now  covered  by  Social  Securit]r. 
Included  in  this  group  are  part-tine 
and  substitute  teachers.  In  a  thiid 
group  now  covered  by  Social  Security 
are  those  employees  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Public  Employees  Re 
tirement  System. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  member  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  ti 
be  covered  at  this  time  by  Social  8e- 
cnrlty  based  upon  school  service? 


Definitely  no.  The  new  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  specifically  excludes  such 
coverage  unless  there  has  been  a  favor¬ 
able  referendum. 


Can  fuU'time  teachers  who  never 
elected  to  Join  the  Pension  Fnnd  be 
covered  by  Social  Security  at  this  tine? 


No.  The  Social  Security  law  also 
excludes  this  group  unless  a  favorable 
referendum  has  b^n  held.  The  refer¬ 
endum  requirement  applies  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  are  eligible  for  memberriiip 
in  a  retirement  system.  Non-memben 
do  not  participate  in  a  referendum, 
but  if  the  group  accepts  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  then  ail  members  and  non¬ 
members  alike  would  he  covered  by 
Social  Security. 

Can  teachers  who  are  veterans  now  be 
covered  by  Social  Security? 

No.  The  same  law  described  above 
applies  to  teachers  who  are  veterans. 
All  veterans  who  are  members  of  or 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  teacher  retirement  system  tre 
presently  ineligible  not  only  for  So¬ 
cial  Security  but  also  for  inclusion  in 
the  new  Public  Employees  Retirement 
System  as  it  applies  to  veterans. 

The  free  veterans  pension  act  still 
applies  to  all  veterans  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  or  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund. 


mskg  ymr  mew  yemr  hmppiet  itiW* 
wt  sitr  th*  Numbtr  PUy  PrUfrMi  with  GuUs 
B—k  and  aiamtpmlaHva  asatariah  far  kaij 
little  kmmdt? 


LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE,  INC 

3t  MAIN  STREET  •  MANASQUAN,  N.  J- 


I 


No  more  of  this— 


Incompletej 
Shipment 


Now  E.M.  Hale  guarantees  delivery 
on  the  CADMUS  books  you  order 
for  your  school  or  hbrary! 


The  hale  guaranteed  delivery  plan  is  a 
“why  didn't  someone  think  of  it  before” 
answer  to  your  most  vexing  school  or  library 
budget  problem.  Not  only  can  you  get  more  out  of 
your  allotment  with  Cadmus  Books  (because  they 
cost  less)  but  now  you  can  be  sure  of  actually  get¬ 
ting  books  (instead  of  those  frustrating  “out-of- 
print”  or  “back  order”  reports  on  the  very  titles  you 
wanted  most) . 

Here’s  how  the  plan  works: 

1.  A  dated  order  form  and  price  list,  based  on  a  careful 
Hale  inventory,  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

I  All  books  ordered  from  this  list  of  guaranteed  titles  will 
be  delivered  promptly  in  one  shipment.  You  will  get 
books,  not  ahbis  or  excuses.  Hale  guarantees  it/ 

B.  For  the  first  time,  you  will  be  able  to  order  books  for 
your  library  or  classroom  and  know  in  advance  that 
they  will  arrive  when  you  need  them.  What  a  comfort 
this  will  be! 

You  will  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Ac  books  you  order  arc  “The  Nation's  greatest  bar- 
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gain  in  children's  books.”  47  American  publishers 
cooperate  with  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company  to  bring 
the  miracle  of  Cadmus  Books  to  schools  and  libra¬ 
ries:  the  best  books  in  better  bindings  at  lower  cost. 
And  no  other  list  of  children’s  books  is  so  carefully 
screened  and  graded. 

For  trouble-free  book  buying,  turn  to  Hale.  Send 
for  complete  information  on  the  Cuaranteed  De¬ 
livery  Plan  for  Cadmus  Books.  Use  coupon  below. 

USI  THIS  COUPON.  MAIL  IT  TODAY 

I  Dwpt*  2D  Eau  Clair*,  Wisconsin  / 

I  Pkase  send  ine  full  information  on  your  Guar* 

I  iuiteed  Deliveiy  Plan  for  Cadmus  Biwks. 


Address.. 


City . 

School  or  Library.. 


Xim*  llitr 
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From  the  desk  of... 
PRESIDENT  MAY  C.  SMITH 


r  EBRUARY  is  the  month  of  Washington,  Lincoln.  The  birthdays  give  us  special 
opportunities  this  month — from  kindergarten  through  high  school — to  emphasize 
citizenship  in  the  most  effective  ways  it  can  be  taught — by  example,  by  practice,  by 
thought  and  by  action. 

For  citizenship,  like  character  education,  is  not  a  body  of  facts  to  be  learned, 
not  a  set  of  skills  to  be  mastered,  nor  even  just  a  group  of  habits  to  be  built.  The 
citizen  can  know  the  organization  of  UN,  but  never  comprehend  its  aims;  he  can 
argue  for  poor  causes  as  well  as  well  as  for  good  ones;  he  can  vote  regularly — for  the 
wrong  candidates.  Citizenship  is  a  body  of  attitudes,  and  attitudes  are  not  created 
by  book  study  alone,  or  by  rote  repetition.  Yet  too  many  people  still  believe  that  we 
can  make  good  citizens  by  the  recital  of  formulas,  by  the  taking  of  oaths,  or  by 
memorizing  subject  matter. 

The  very  basis  of  good  citizenship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ability  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make,  on  matters  of  common  interest,  choices  that  are  best  for  all. 

Something  of  this  can  be  learned  and  taugbt  through  the  birthdays.  With  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln  we  can  progress  from  the  apocryphal  cherry  tree  and  the  borrowed 
hook  by  firelight  to  the  hard  decisions  of  the  first  presidency  and  the  soul-searching 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  for  other  necessary  learnings  we  need  the 
realism  of  issues  that  are  controversial  today.  Today’s  issues  are  no  more  contro¬ 
versial.  to  be  sure,  than  once  were  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bank  and  the 
right  of  States  to  secede. 

From  them  our  pupils  can  learn  how  bitterly  such  issues  can  divide  and  they 
ran  see  how  final  decisions  were  reached.  But  if,  in  the  years  ahead,  our  pupils  are 
to  have  the  attitudes  and  the  skills  and  the  desire  to  make  wise  decisions  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  they  must  come  in  contact  with  such  issues  while  the  fire  still  burns. 
Regardless  of  what  the  school  does,  they  will  within  a  few  short  years  after  they 
leave  it,  cast  decisive  votes  on  matters  for  which  there  is  no  “school  solution”  and 
on  which  history  has  not  yet  been  written.  It  is  unrealistic  to  argue  that  pupils  are 
too  immature  to  discuss  today’s  issu«*s  today,  but  must  be  ready  to  vote  on  them  soon 
after  graduation. 

As  teachers — and  as  an  Association — this  month  should  remind  us  of  our  op¬ 
portunity  and  our  duty  to  teach  the  essentials  of  citizenship  in  every  school  and  every 
grade  to  every  pupil  enrolled.  It  should  remind  us  also  that  the  public  must  under¬ 
stand  wbat  we  are  doing — and  why.  In  few  other  areas  is  public  understanding  and 
support  so  necessary.  And  finally  the  month  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  should 
make  us  resolve  to  stand  firm  for  our  right  and  our  duty  to  teach  citizenship  and 
other  subjects  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  taught  realistically  and  well. 

.  Sincerely  yours. 


Q  NJEA  President 


1 


New  A-9  Rulings 

Two  questions  on  the  effect  of  A-9  have  been  answered  recently  by  rulings 
of  the  Attorney-General.  He  has  advised  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  new  minimum  salary  schedule  law  does  not  require  boards 
of  education  to  give  $150  increments  to  teachers  who  are  above  their  proper 
places  on  the  minimum  schedule.  He  also  holds  .that  time  taught  under  an 
ntergency  certificate  does  not  count  in  the  employment  experience  which  de¬ 
termines  the  teacher’s  position  on  the  minimum  schedule. 


Preliminary  Nominations 
made  for  ’55*’57  Officers 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  NJEA 
Headquarters  on  Friday,  January  14. 
At  the  meeting  proposals  for  nomina¬ 
tions  for  President,  Vice-President, 
ind  Treasurer  for  the  1955-.57  term 
were  made. 

President 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck 

Supt.  Freehold  Regional  H.  S. 

Freehold 

Vice-Presirlenl 
Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Prill.  Alfred  Vale  Jr.  H.  S. 

Morris  Township 

Mazie  V.  Scanlan 

Dir.  of  Health  and  Physical 

F.diication,  Atlantic  City 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk 
Prin,  School  #18 
Paterson 

Treasurer 
Freda  Scribner 

Teaching  Prin.,  Park  &  2nd  Sch. 
Vineland 

Leonora  Feuchter 
Vice-Prin.,  Union  H.  S. 

Union 

Uarulyn  Pohl 

Special  Teacher.  Sch.  #8 

Belleville 

According  to  the  By-Laws  of  the 
MJEA  (ionstitution:  “The  Nominating 
Committee  shall  then  meet  and,  prior 
to  the  third  Friday  in  March,  act  upon 
such  proposed  names  and  upon  no 
others.  At  this  meeting,  however,  the 
Nominating  Committee  may  nominate 
a  previously  named  candidate  for  an 
ofice  for  which  the  person  was  not 
formerly  a  candidate.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Nom- 
w«tin«  (Committee  shall  be  necessary 
to  nominate.” 


ComniisHioner  Reinstates 
Austin  in  NJEA-backed  Case 

The  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  tenure  of  Roy  S.  Austin,  super- 
tendent  of  schools  at  Mahwah.  He 
has  ordered  Mr.  Austin  reinstated  in 
his  position,  and  paid  back  salary. 
NJEA  supported  Mr.  Austin  in  his 
claim  to  tenure  as  superintendent. 

The  controversy  over  the  Mahwah 
superintendency  arose  in  the  spring 
of  1954.  Mr.  Austin  had  submitted  a 
resignation  as  superintendent,  which 
the  board  of  education  failed  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Eventually  Mr.  Austin  withdrew 
his  resignation.  A  few  days  later  the 
Board  sought  to  remove  him  from  the 
superintendency  and/or  accept  his 
earlier  resignation. 

In  his  decision  on  the  case  Com¬ 
missioner  Raubinger  pointed  out  that 
resignations  of  municipal  or  public 
officers  must  be  accepted  by  the  proper 
authority,  and  can  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  before  such  acceptance.  The 
Commissioner  found  that  Mr.  Austin 
has  completed  three  full  calendar 
years  of  employment  as  superinten¬ 
dent  in  Mahwah  and  had  qualified 
for  tenure. 


WhaCs  the  Anstrer? 

Week  of : 

Jan.  80 — “Handicapped  Children”, 
Dr.  Boyd  Nelson 

Feb.  6- -“Audio-Visual  Aids”,  Wm. 
King 

Feb.  13— “The  NJCI^TA”,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Link 

Feb.  20 — “Health  F^ducalion”,  Lula 
1*.  Dilworth 

Feb.  27 — "The  Gifted  (Ihild”,  Dr. 
Eugene  Wilkens 


“Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  officers  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  from  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  Association  after  April  1  of 
election  years.  They  shall  be  filed  at 
the  same  office  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  June.” 


NJEA  Membership 
Reaches  “First” 

1955  Goal 

NJEA  Membership  for  1955  reached 
its  “first  goal”  on  January  19.  On 
that  day  the  Headquarters  Office  tal¬ 
lied  30,050  members  for  the  current 
school  year.  That  is  the  all-time 
record  membership  in  the  Association, 
and  more  than  2,000  members  over 
the  1954  total. 

It  is  only  the  “first  goal”,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Enrollment  Committee  led 
by  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  former 
president,  is  now  determined  to  show 
a  total  membership  for  the  year  of  at 
least  31,000,  with  31,500  considered 
a  good  possibility. 

Mrs.  Price  points  out,  however, 
that  the  last  thousand  memberships 
each  year  are  the  hardest  to  get,  since 
they  are  secured  by  ones  and  twos, 
from  individuals  who  somehow  were 
missed  at  the  orimnal  enrollment  of 
NJEA  members.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  says,  the  NJEA  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee  is  never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  less  than  100  per  cent  member¬ 
ship  in  every  school  and  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State.  > 

The  new  record  of  30,050  mem¬ 
bers  reflects,  of  course,  the  continuous 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  in 
New  Jersey.  It  appears  probable  that 
there  are  ^tween  1500  and  2000  new 
teaching  positions  in  the  State  this 
year.  The  ultimate  enrollment  figure, 
however,  is  expected  to  show  not  only 
the  membership  of  all  “new”  teach¬ 
ers,  but  an  appreciable  increase  in 
NJEA  membership  among  teachers 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  failed 
to  join  the  .Association  last  year. 


Error  in  Income  Tax 
Form  1040 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
reported  early  in  January  that 
some  retired  teachers  (may  save 
money  on  their  income  tax  bill  if 
they  correct  an  error  discovered 
in  return  form  1040. 

The  error  is  in  Schedule  K  where 
credit  for  retirement  income  is 
computed.  Line  2  of  Schedule  K 
should  read— “Enter  $1200”  and 
line  .5  of  Schedule  K  should  read 
“5,  Balance  (line  2  minus  line  4, 
or  line  1.  whichever  is  lesser.)” 

^The  examples  in  the  article  on 
Schedule  K  on  page  202  of  the 
January  issue  of  the  NJE  A  REVIEW 
were  correctly  worked  out  even 
though  the  directions  in  lines  2  and 
5  contained  the  error  of  Form  1040. 
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NJEA  Leadership  Conference 


Saturday,  March  19,  1955 — War  Memorial  Building,  Trenton 


PROGRAM 


MAST  TITUS 


Mary  Titus,  NEA  Consultant  for 
Local  Associations,  will  open  the 
General  Session  of  the  1955  NJEA 
Leadership  Conference.  Speaking 
from  her  own  and  the  experiences  of 
the  many  local  associations  with 
which  she  has  woriced.  Miss  Titus  will 
keynote  the  conference  with  “How 
to  Develop  an  Active,  Effective  Local 
Association”. 

Mary  Titus  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in 
January,  1948,  as  legislative  assistant 
for  local  associations  of  the  NEA  Di¬ 
vision  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re¬ 
lations.  She  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1951  when  she  was  named  Con¬ 
sultant  for  Local  Associations  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Secretary’s  Office. 

In  her  present  position.  Miss  Titus 
is  active  in  aiding  the  5,000  local  as¬ 
sociations  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
National  Education  Association.  She 
has  represented  the  NEA  before  lay 
and  professional  groups  in  47  states. 


10:00-10:30  A.M.— Opening  General  Session — War  Memorial 

Building 

“How  to  Develop  An  Active,  Effective  Local  Association.” 

MARY  TITUS,  NEA  Consultant  for  Local  Associations 

10:45-11:30  A.M.—Oircles  of  Information 
11:45-12:30  P.M.— -Circles  of  Information 

1:00  P.M. — Luncheon — Hotel  Stacy  Trent  Ballrooin 

“Pepping  Up  Your  Local  Association.” 

DR.  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Education  Association 


CIRCLES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  LOCAL  AND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  “circle”  means  a  table  of  10  or  12  people  devoting  their  interest  to  one 
topic.  Each  registrant  will  be  able  to  attend  two  “circles.”  It  will  be  of  moS 
value  to  have  not  more  than  one  member  of  your  group  at  any  one  “circle.” 


TOPICS 

1.  Planing  a  Year’s  Program  of 
Action. 

2.  Boosting  Professional  Standards 
through  Teacher  Recruitment 
(Local  Scholarships,  Cooperation 
with  NJEA  recruitment  cam¬ 
paign). 

3.  Making  Good  Use  of  NJEA  and 
NEA  Materials. 

4.  Working  on  Local  Salaries. 

5.  Helping  Hand  for  the  New 
Teacher. 

6.  A  Publication  of  Your  Own. 
(Why,  What,  How). 

7.  Working  with  People  in  Your 
Community. 

8.  How  Does  the  New  Minimum 
Salary  Schedule  Law  Work? 

9.  Making  Meetings  Meaningful. 

10.  Evaluating  the  Local  Program. 

11.  Keeping  Every  Member  In¬ 
formed. 

12.  Working  With  Your  Board  of 
Education. 


13.  Building  Membership  in  Pro¬ 
fessional  Organizations.  (Local, 
State  and  National) 

14.  What  Do  You  Do  About  Pro¬ 
fessional  Ethics? 

15.  Boosting  Professional  Standards 
Through  An  In-Service  Program. 

16.  Organizing  FTA  Clubs. 

17.  Getting  the  Facts  You  Need 
(What  to  do  with  Them). 

18.  Finding  and  Developing  Leaders. 

19.  Working  With  the  Press. 

20.  Campaigns  (State  and  Local). 

21.  Group  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance. 

22.  Improving  Working  ConditioB 
(Sick  Leave,  Class  Load,  Extn 
Duties) 

23.  A  Good  Legislative  Dinner. 

24.  Using  Visual  Aids. 

25.  Programs  and  Problems  of 
County  Association  Officers. 


Leadership  Conference  Committee 
Chairman:  MRS.  MIRIAM  T.  MRS.  JEANETTE  WATERS,  Jersey 
BLEMLE.  Gloucester  County  CJty 

FRED  COMBS,  Jr,  Uwrence  Town- 

SARA  M.  LOUNSBURY,  Salem  MRS.  RUTH  MERVINE,  Audubon 
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DR.  ROBERT  WILLIAMS 


Dr.  Robert  Williams,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Virginia  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
Luncheon  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Well-known  for  his  inspiring  talks  in 
the  past.  Dr.  Williams  will  address 
local  leaders  on  Pepping  Up  Your 
Local  Association. 

Dr.  Williams  has  been  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Education 
.Association  since  1946.  In  that  po¬ 
sition  he  has  also  served  as  editor  of 
the  Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 
Prior  to  his  coming  to  the  VEA,  he 
served  as  State  Supervisor  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  and  as  State  Director. 

Besides  his  work  in  Virginia,  he  is 
also  Chairman  of  the  Research  Ad- 
risory  Committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secretaries  of  State 
Teachers  Associations  and  has  served 
as  vice-president  of  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association. 


Tickets  a  Must! 

Teachers  planning  to  attend  the 
NJEA  Leadership  Conference  on 
March  19  are  reminded  that  lunch¬ 
eon  reservations  are  a  must.  With 
a  total  attendance  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  expected  to  exceed  all  previous 
records,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
provide  “extra”  places  for  people 
who  have  not  sent  word  that  they 
are  coming.  The  price  of  the  lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  $2.75,  and  luncheon 
reservations  forms  have  been  sent 
to  all  local  and  county  organiza¬ 
tions.  See  that  your  reservation  is 
inade  promptly,  and  be  sure  of  a 
feast  of  food  as  well  as  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 


from 


The  State 
of  the  State 


The  State 

and 

of  the  Union 


quotes  from  the  annual  messages  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  concerning 
new  legislation  deeding  with  education. 


“A  comprehensive  survey  of  school 
building  construction  needs,  recently 
completed  by  our  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  cooperation  with  local  school 
districts,  indicates  clearly  that  our 
school  districts  face  a  tremendous 
task  to  provide  necessary  additional 
classrooms  and  other  facilities  in  the. 
decade  ahead  of  us.  Various  proposals 
have  been  made  in  the  past  aimed  at 
assisting  those  districts  which  have 
exceeded  their  borrowing  capacity 
and  others  which  may  face  such  a 
problem  in  the  future. 

The  Tax  Policy  Commission  which 
presented  the  report  upon  which  the 
new  State  School  Aid  legislation  is 
based  is  also  considering  the  question 
of  financing  school  building  construc¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly,  the  bulk  of  the 
financing  will  be  done  locally,  as  it 
always  hfis  been.  There  may  be  over 
and  above  this  a  need  for  some  State 
assistance.  I  suggest  that  we  await 
the  findings  of  the  Tax  Policy  Com¬ 
mission,  and  examine  federal  aid  pro¬ 
posals  before  attempting  to  seek  legis¬ 
lative  remedies.  Such  proposals.  I  am 
informed,  should  be  forthcoming  with¬ 
in  a  matter  of  months.” 

“An  important  step  forward  was 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  financial  se¬ 
curity  of  our  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  The  added  benefits 
available  through  integration  of  the 
State  public  pension  systems  with 
Federal  Social  Security  were  obtained 
by  the  important  legislation  setting 
up  the  new  Public  Employees’  Retire¬ 
ment  System  as  of  the  first  of  January, 
1955. 

There  remain  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  which  should  be  made  in  vari¬ 


ous  pensions  systems  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  uniformity  of  bene¬ 
fits  for  people  in  like  situations.” 

“I  favor  making  Federal  social 
security  available  to  all  public  em¬ 
ployees. 

B. 

“It  is  the  right  of  every  person, 
frrom  childhood  on,  to  have  access  to 
knowledge.  The  education  of  all  our 
citizens  is  therefore  imperative  to  the 
maintenance  and  invigoration  of 
America’s  free  institutions. 

Today  we  face  grave  educational 
problems.  Up-to-date  analyses  of  these 
problems  and  their  solutions  are  being 
carried  forward  through  the  individual 
state  conferences  and  the  White  House 
conferences  to  be  completed  this  year. 

However,  such  factors  as  population 
growth,  additional  responsibilities  of 
schools,  and  increased  and  longer 
school  attendance  have  produced  an 
unprecedented  classroom  shortage. 
This  shortage  is  of  immediate  concern 
to  all  of  our  people.  Affirmative  action 
must  be  taken  now. 

Without  impairing  in  any  way  the 
responsibilities  of  our  states,  our  local¬ 
ities,  communities,  or  families,  the 
Federal  Government  should  serve  as 
an  effective  agent  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  I  shall  forward  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Feb.  15 
presenting  a  program  dealing  with 
this  shortage.” 
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In  the  next  five  years  the  enrollment  in  New  Jersey  schools 
will  increase  hy  approximately  20%.  From  the  anticipated 
19S‘1>55  total  enrollment  of  840,000,  the  predictors  forecast 
roughly  that  1,000,000  pupils  will  be  in  our  schools  by  I960. 

Who  will  he  their  teachers? 

There  are  now  20,000  teachers  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  first  to  be 
affected  by  any  rise  in  birth  rate,  these  elementary 
schools  have  felt  the  pn^ssures  of  a  teacher  shortage 
for  years.  What  originally  appeared  to  be  only  a 
post-war  boom  has  remained  as  a  continuing  trend. 

To  meet  this  ever-rising  birth  rate  and  also  make  up 
for  normal  teacher  turnover  due  to  retirement, 
marriage,  etc.,  New  Jersey  will  have  to  find  12,500 
new  elementary  teachers  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  big  bundle  of  war  babies  that  have  packed  the 
elementary  schools  ever  since  1945  are  now  juit 
l>eginning  to  fill  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  With 
these  schools  almost  as  hard  pressed  as  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  New  Jersey  will  need  5,500  addi¬ 
tional  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  next  five 
>ears. 

And  remember  —  every  elementary  teacher  that 
moves  over  to  teach  in  the  high  school  will  have  to 
l«*  replaced  by  a  new  teacher. 


In  1954.  23%  of  all  Nt'w  Jersey  teacheis  were 
men.  In  our  secondary  schools  the  percentage  of 
male  teachers  was  49% — an  all  time  high.  Rut. 
just  to  maintain  this  present  ratio,  4,000  men  will 
have  to  decide  to  join  the  teaching  profession  within 
the  next  five  years. 


In  each  of  the  next 
five  years.  New  Jersey 
will  need  an  average  of 
2500  elementary  teachers  and 
1100  secondarv  teachers 


Most  schotd  districts  are  employing  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numlwr  of  specialists — guidance  directors, 
reading  specialists,  supervisors,  administrators,  and 
teachers  for  special  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  even 
guess  how  many  new  jwrsons  will  be  needed  in  the*e 
jobs;  for  every  year  more  ainl  more  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  are  created.  Rut  «goin. — since  most  of  these 
specialists  come  from  the  lists  of  regular  classroon 
teachers,  an  additional  numlwr  of  new  teachers  will 
Ih*  n^quired  to  replace  them. 

In  1954,  of  the  New  Jersey 
college  students  who  completed 
BUT  requirements  for  certification,  only 
.58^4  qualified  for  elementary  and 
690  qualified  for  secondary  certificates 
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The  New  Jersey  colleges  are  all  expanding  their  facilith's  to  graduate 
more  teachers.  lx>cal  recruitment  campaigns  are  succeeding  in  send¬ 
ing  more  and  more  high  school  pupils  to  these  schools,  who  we  hope 
will  remain  to  teach  in  the  state. 

But.  our  colleges  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  needs  for  teachers.  .At 
least  half  of  our  new  teachers  will  have  to  come  from  other  states  or 
from  others  jobs.  This  is  the  real  problem  of  teacher  recruitment — 
finding  these  people. 

The  education  profession  has  a  big  job  to  perform — 

For  even  if  1  out  of  every  2  teachers  in  the  next  five  years  con¬ 
vinces  someone  to  “teach  in  New  Jersey",  there  will  still  not  be 
enough  qualified  teachers  to  fill  these  spaces. 
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Help 


Wanted 
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-  -  to  help  ourselves 


by  Ray  C.  Maul 

assistant  director, 
NEA  Research  Division 


So  you're  going  to  help  recruit  more 
teachers!  Where  are  you  going  to  start? 
Where  are  you  going  to  look  for  them? 

Shots  in  the  dark  or  generalized, 
fanciful  appeals,  we  know  now,  will 
not  produce  results.  The  kind  of  person 
needed  in  teaching  is  a  thoughtful, 
critical  judge  who  chooses  on  the 
basis  of  facts.  The  kind  of  person 
we  must  have — and  in  large  numbers^ — 
wants  to  know  the  limitations,  and  the 
prospects  for  easing  these  limitations, 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  member¬ 
ship  in  a  profession  before  making  ex¬ 
tended  preparation  to  enter  it.  The 
tracker  now  on  the  job  is  best  prepared 
to  interpret  them  to  potentially  inter¬ 
ested  prospects.  Being  on  the  job  is  the 
most  concrete  evidence  of  one’s  abilit\ 
to  overcome  the  limitations  and  to 
achieve  the  rewards  of  membership  in 
the  teaching  profession. 


f.  The  excess  of  trained  teachers  who 
do  not  find  employment  in  their 
major  fields  of  preparation 

.S.  Former  teachers  with  inadequate 
preparation 

6.  College  graduates  without  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  for  teaching 

7.  Returning  veterans 

8.  Collage  students  now  preparing  to 
enter  teaching 

9.  College  students  not  now  contem¬ 
plating  teaching 

10.  High-school  graduates  of  recent 
years 

11.  Current  high  school  students 

12.  College  students  who  will  com¬ 
plete  requirements  for  standard 
certificates  at  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  academic  year. 


Group*  Mutt  Be  Examined 

Here  are  the  12  groups  from  which 
more  teachers  mu.st  come,  and  be  re¬ 
tained  : 

1.  The  present  corps  of  competent, 
adequately  prepared  teachers 

2.  Former  competent  teachers  with 
adequate  preparation 

3.  The  present  corps  of  strong,  but 
not  ydt  adequately  prepared  teaeh- 


The  first  group,  most  often  over¬ 
looked  iii  recruitment  efforts,  is  the 
most  important.  To  retain  a  success¬ 
ful,  fully  prepared  teacher  in  service  is 
a  greater  contribution  than  to  find 
several  prospective  candidates  who 
must  first  be  trained  and  must 'then 
prove  themselves.  Yet  every  year  many 
thousands  of  the  very  b«t  teachers 
leave  the  classroom. 


factor  must  be  strengthened,  and  sub¬ 
stantially,  or  teaching  will  continue  to 
lose  much  of  its  best  personnel.  But 
are  there  other  vital  reasons?  What  do 
we  know  about  the  influence  of  (a) 
living  and  housing  conditions;  (b) 
scheduled  load;  (c)  recognition  of 
extra-class  activities  and  responsibil¬ 
ities;  (d)  isolation  of  outlying  com¬ 
munities;  (e)  administrative  support; 
(f)  periods  of  freedom  from  contact 
with  children;  (g)  freedoitf  to  use 
one’s  own  initiative;  (h)  reco^ition 
of  individual  competencies  not  readily 
standardized;  (i)  encouragement  of 
professional  growth;  (j)  recognition 
of  enriching  experiences  outside  col¬ 
lege  attendance;  (k)  opportunity  to 
attend  and  participate  in  professional 
meetings;  (I)  out-of-class  time  for 
professional  meetings;  (m)  sabbatical 
leave;  (n)  maternity  leave;  (o)  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  in  professional 
status  as  well  as  salary;  (p)  sick 
leave;  (q)  continuing  contracts;  (r) 
retirement  provisions;  (s)  freedom 
from  artificial  restrictions  upon  per- 
.sonal  and  social  activities? 


B'hot  Caute*  Teacher*  To  Quit? 

Is  salary  the  critical  factor  in  our 
annual  teacher  losses?  We  know  this 


Without  doubt  these  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  operate,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  in  the  retention  of  successful 
teachers.  Many,  and  perhaps  most,  of 
these  factors  have  been  met  and  over- 
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come  in  some  localities;  probably 
some  or  many  of  them  yet  operate  to 
discourage  the  continuance  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  others.  Elach  school  system  is 
an  individual  unit,  with  many  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics.  The  retention 
of  successful  teachers  is  not  a  general 
problem;  it  is  always  specific.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  on  the  job  in  the 
local  community  must  take  the  lead  in 
(a)  identifying  the  causes  of  the  loss 
of  successful  teachers,  and  (b)  pre¬ 
senting  these  facts  in  a  dignified,  pro¬ 
fessional,  yet  forceful  manner  to  the 
local  public.  Complaisance  about  this 
responsibility  is  a  critical  block  to  the 
improved  status  of  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

Other  Likely  Causes 

Most  of  the  factors  suggested  above 
are  known  and  appreciated  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful,  fully  qualified  teachers.  But 
might  there  be  quite  a  different  set  of 
factors  among  some  of  the  other 
groups  which  must  also  furnish  larger 
quotas  of  teachers?  What  about  the 
successful,  but  only  partially  prepared 
teachers  now  in  service,  and  also  the 
large  but  uncounted  number  formerly 
in  service?  They  constitute  a  vast 
reservoir  of  potential  supply. 

Standards,  the  specific  aspects  of 
certificate  requirements,  the  even 
more  detailed  college  curriculum  re¬ 
quirements,  inservice  and  summer  op¬ 
portunities,  a  completely  different  set 
of  encouragements — perhaps  these  are 
among  the  dominating  influences  with¬ 
in  these  groups.  With  many  of  these 
partially  prepared,  strong  teachers  not 
now  in  the  classroom,  the  analysis  of 
the  reasons  for  their  withdrawal  from 
service  becomes  a  more  complex  task. 
Yet  this  careful  analysis  must  be  the 
very  heart  of  any  really  effective  re¬ 
cruitment  among  these  highly  prized 
groups.  As  we  seek  to  maintain  and 
further  improve  our  standards  the  im¬ 
perative  need  for  this  analysis  becomes 
even  more  clear. 

Other  CtMege  Graduates 
But  what  about  the  person  who  has 
never  been  a  teacher?  Those  with  a 
college  degree  and  no  professional 
training  undoubtedly  have  a  different 
set  of  reasons  than  the  groups  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  mentioned  above. 
Where  are  these  college  graduates 
going  vocationally?  We  know,  in  a 
general  way,  that  many  of  them  are 
disillusioned  after  graduation  and  fail 
to  find  satisfactory,  interesting  jobs. 
What  particular  restrictions  must  be 
overcome  (a)  to  induce  them  to  enter 
post-baccalaureate  programs,  or  (b)  to 
induce  future  members  of  this  group 


to  enter  preparation  for  teaching  in 
their  junior,  or  even  in  their  senior 
college  year?  Surely  we  must  more 
clearly  identify  the  reasons  these  vast 
potential  groups  do  not  annually  pro¬ 
duce  many  more  candidates  for  ele¬ 
mentary-school  teaching  service.  Here 
again,  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  is 
to  seek  out  and  then  overcome  these 
specific  reasons.  It  is  here  that  the 
college  teacher  and  administrator  can 
sharpen  their  efforts. 

What  Do  High-Sehool  Students  Think? 

Next,  we  come  to  the  greatest  group 
of  all — those  who  have  not  entered 
college,  may  not  choose  to  do  so,  may 
not  prepare  for  teaching  if  they  do 
enter  college,  or  may  not  choose  ele¬ 
mentary-school  teaching.  Is  there  a 
different  set  of  reasons  restraining  these 
groups?  High-school  and  elementary- 
school  teachers  are  in  the  ideal  posi¬ 
tion  to  find  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Even  more  to  the  point,  they 
are  in  the  ideal  position  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  these  young  people. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  high-school 
teachers  are  daily  influencing  the 
students  with  whom  they  are  in  daily 
contact.  If  the  teachers  radiate  a  sin¬ 
cere  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  the 
many  attractive  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  quickly  sensed  by  the  im¬ 
pressionable  students;  conversely,  if 
teachers  constantly  magnify  each 
limiting  or  unpleasant  aspect  of  the 
job,  the  teacher  then  becomes  the  most 
potent  derecruiting  agent! 

High-school  students  are  not  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  the  many  limita¬ 
tions  of  other  jobs;  they  do  not  spend 
several  hours  daily  with  sales  people, 
clerical  workers,  office  assistants,  re¬ 
ceptionists,  mechanics,  workers  in  the 
building  trades,  factory  assembly  line 
operators,  and  employees  in  the  many 
other  “dead  end”  occupations  which 
claim  the  great  majority  of  American 
workers.  These  youthful,  inexperi¬ 
enced  students,  if  they  are  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  teaching,  may  need  to  over¬ 
come  quite  a  different  set  of  restraints 
than  those  suggested  above  for  the 
more  mature  groups.  If  we  are  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  our  recruit¬ 
ment  efforts  among  these  young  peo¬ 
ple.  we  need  to  know  much  more 
about  what  they  are  thinking. 

The  question  will  not  stay  answered. 
We  must  ask  again  and  again,  “What 
are  the  reasons  you  do  not  become  a 
teacher?”  Only  as  we  keep  constantly 
abreast  of  the  thinking  of  each  of  the 
12  groups  mentioned  above  can  we 
establish  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
task  we  must  achieve — supplying  a 
qualified  teacher  for  every  classroom. 


by  J.  Harvey  Shoe 

Superintendent 

Irvington 


Succaui 


I  BEGAN  my  career  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  and  confidence  I  could  not  have 
felt  if  I  had  not  participated  in  the 
Orientation  program  last  May.  I  know 
it  made  me  a  better  teacher”.  This 
remark  came  from  a  young  woman 
who  was  excused  from  her  college 
classes  last  Spring  to  spend  a  week  in 
the  Livingston  school  system  for  an 
introduction  to  the  teaching  job  she 
was  to  undertake  in  September. 

Similar  statements  have  been  heard 
from  other  teachers  in  Livingston,  for 
every  new  electee  in  the  school  system 
is  exposed  to  Orientation  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school. 

The  program,  an  original  one,  was 
instituted  two  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  attempts  to  devise  more  effective 
methods  of  supervision  for  new  teach¬ 
ers  and  to  insure  their  immediate 
success. 

The  school  room  holds  many  pit- 
falls  for  the  novice,  even  if  she  did 
get  an  “A”  on  her  college  report  for 
Practice  Teaching  and  a  superior  rat¬ 
ing  in  Personality  Characteristics.  Her 
ability  is  strongly  tested  that  first  day 
when,  alone,  she  faces  thirty  or  more 
wriggly,  eager,  mischievious,  wonder¬ 
ful  children.  Not  only  the  first  day  but 
the  first  few  weeks  may  find  her  still 
struggling  to  master  the  situation. 

She  may  become  discouraged  and 
even  fail  because  she  lacks  confidence; 
she  does  not  know  exactly  what  to  do; 
is  not  acquainted  with  her  pupils;  she 
knows  nothing  about  the  community 
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Mn.  Joan  Chamber¬ 
lin  started  her  teach¬ 
ing  career  at  Living¬ 
ston  with  far  fewer 
problems  than  most 
new  teachers.  A  week 
long  orientation  pro¬ 
gram,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  such  teachers 
as  Mrs.  Mabel  Cooper, 
let  her  get  acquainted 
with  all  phases  of  the 
school  program  be¬ 
fore  she  finished  col¬ 
lege  in  the  spring. 


urance  For  New  Teachers 


and  its  problems;  and  she  is  not  fa-  Consequently  she  becomes  increasingly  The  faculty  and  principal  continue 
miliar  with  the  school  nor  its  policies,  aware  of  the  part  she  can  play  through  their  friendly  efforts  to  make  her  feel 
Orientation  eradicates  the  dangers,  good  public  relations  and  participa-  “at  home”.  She  is  included  in  pro- 
How  does  it  do  it?  It  welcomes  the  tions  in  its  affairs.  fessional  and  social  plans  and  is  intro- 

electee  into  the  warm,  friendly,  co-  Before  returning  to  college,  she  duced  to  the  community  and  its 
operative  atmosphere  of  the  school  receives  a  copy  of  “A  Primer  for  groups. 

and  class  she  has  been  assigned  to  Teachers”,  a  handbook  for  beginning  For  her  benefit  a  series  of  inter- 
teach,  for  one  week  prior  to  the  clos-  teachers,  written  by  the  assistant  su-  service  training  meetings  are  sched- 
ing  of  the  school  term.  perintendent,  the  Faculty  Bulletin  uled.  The  superintendent,  principals. 

During  that  time  ^e  teaches  under  Book,  which  contains  the  information  teachers  and  sometimes  parents  par- 

ihe  supervision  of  a  Master-teacher  of  issued  from  the  superintendent’s  of-  ticipate.  These  meetings  feature  dis- 

<  grade  or  subject  which  the  admin-  fice  during  the  year;  and  a  copy  of  russions  and  workshop  problems 
istration  feels  will  be  most  helpful  to  “Livingston  Schools”,  the  superintend-  pertinent  to  the  teacher’s  ne^s. 
ber.  While  she  is  serving  as  a  practice  ent’s  annual  report  which  he  edits  and  A  few  of  the  subjects  studied  are — 
teacher,  she  becomes  familiar  with  the  publishes  as  a  newspaper  for  distri-  Reviewing  and  Reading  Program — 

administrative  organization,  school  bution  to  the  townspeople.  Our  Helping  and  Special  Teachers’ 

policies,  courses  of  study,  lesson  plan-  A  place  for  the  teacher  to  live  dur-  Role  in  the  School  Program — Plan¬ 

ning,  and  duties  outside  the  classroom,  ing  this  Orientation  is  furnished  if  she  ning  for  Parent-Teachers  G>nferences 
With  the  help  of  her  teacher  super-  lives  beyond  commuting  distance  and  — Planning  for  American  Education 

visor  she  writes  her  lesson  plans  for  further  assistance  is  given  in  helping  Week — Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids — 

the  first  week  of  school.  her  find  a  place  to  live  in  the  fall.  Classroom  Management  and  Guidance 

The  Master-teacher  exposes  her  to  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  the  ap-  and  Its  Possibilities, 
the  problems  common  to  the  age  prentice  sufficient  information  and  Besides  the  In-Service  training, 

group  of  her  class.  She  is  encouraged  experience  so  that  she  will  start  the  regular  faculty  meetings  and  special 
to  study  the  achievement,  aptitude,  and  first  day  of  school  in  the  Fall  with  the  meetings  for  new  teachers  only,  are 
health  records  of  her  prospective  pu-  air  and  poise  of  a  veteran.  As  a  re-  held.  Additional  supervision  continues- 
pik.  Consultations  with  special  teach-  suit,  gone  is  that  “What  will  I  do  the  throughout  the  year  as  the  new  re- 

ffs  and  school  agencies  afford  her  an  first  day?”  feeling  that  has  haunted  cruit  slowly  but  surely  joins  the  ranks 

insist  into  the  guidance  facilities  teachers  throughout  the  years.  She  is  of  good  teachers. 

•vailable  to  supplement  her  work.  not  only  prepared  for  her  first  day’s  Local  school  authorities  and  college 

She  i.s  invited  to  attend  all  faculty  experiences,  but  she  also  has  many  heads  who  have  cooperated  in  making 
Meetings,  committee  meetings,  P.T.A.  plans  for  the  days  ahead,  confident  the  Orientation  program  possible 
Meetings,  and  social  functions  which  of  her  power  to  inspire  and  teach  those  unanimously  place  the  stamp  of  ap- 
ire  held  during  the  week  of  appren-  wriggly  boys  and  girls.  proval  on  the  plan.  They  feel  its  wide- 

ficeship.  In  conferences  with  the  prin-  Orientation  does  not  end  here.  When  spread  practice  would  be  a  great  sav- 
cipal  and  through  the  medium  of  visi-  the  September  electee  returns  to  take  ing  of  Teacher  Power  for  education 
(•lion,  the  electee  learns  something  her  place  in  the  faculty  ranks  as  a  full  and  an  Elducatiohal  Insurance  Policy 
•hout  the  community  and  its  problems,  fledged  teacher  she  is  not  forgotten,  for  success. 
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A  Pat  Or  A  Kick 

by  S.  David  Winans 
Supervisor  of  Research 
N.  ].  State  Dept,  of  Education 


“If  the  teachers  college  graduates  we're  getting  are 
typical,  the  colleges  certainly  must  be  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,” 


The  critic  teas  a  teacher. 

The  scene.,  a  public  discusion  group. 

Before  the  pronouncement,  no  one  has  challenged 
the  quality  of  the  districts  teachers. 

But,  after . 

Which  are  you  —  a  kicker"'^  or  a  patter"'^? 


In  New  Jersey,  we  know  that  tbr 
State  teachers  colleges  are  selecting 
excellent  high  school  graduates  for 
training.  In  the  class  that  entered  in  | 
September  1953,  half  the  memben  | 
were  from  the  upper  quarter  of  the  I 
high  school  graduating  class,  and  | 
eight  out  of  ten  were  from  the  top 
half.  If  the  quality  of  our  high  school 
programs  is  as  good  as  we  beliere, 
this  means  that  the  colleges  hare 
selected  an  outstanding  group  of 
students  for  training  as  teachers. 

We  know  also  that  our  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Colleges  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  training  these  pros¬ 
pective  teachers.  All  members  of  the 
class  graduated  in  June  1953  were 
required  to  complete  the  National 
Teacher  Examinations.  Their  scores 
were  compared  to  norms  based  on 
the  scores  of  similar  graduates  m 
other  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  universities.  The  com¬ 
parisons  showed  that  the  scores  of  the  | 
New  Jersey  seniors  were  significantly 
higher  than  those  of  the  norm  group. 

If  this  test  is  a  valid  measure  of  the 
ability  of  a  college  senior  to  teach, 
and  we  know  of  none  that  is  better, 
the  public  schools  of  our  State  ben^ 
fitted  by  being  able  to  recruit  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  well-trained  new  teachers 
for  service  in  September  1953. 

Third,  we  know  that  the  graduates 
of  our  State  teachers  colleges  roakf  j 
successful  teachers.  In  follow-up  i 
studies  of  graduates,  superintendents  | 
are  frequently  asked  to  rate  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  teachers.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  graduates  are  rat^  as 
excellent  or  very  good.  Some,  of 
course,  are  described  as  average. 
Ratings  of  poor  or  a  failure  are  fe« 
and  far  between. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  State  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  are  selecting  outstanding 
students,  training  them  well,  and 
graduating  excellent  teachers.  Whik 
the  data  on  which  the  above  judg¬ 
ments  are  based  refer  only  to  State 
teachers  college  graduates,  it  is  be 
lieved  that  graduates  of  other  teacher 
training  institutions  located  in  Ne« 
Jersey  are  equally  well  qualified  to 
become  teachers. 
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Don't  Belittle  Recent  Graduates 

Without  meaning  to  make  a  blanket 
indictment,  it  often  appears  that  many 
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of  the  teachers  who  are  most  critical 
of  the  newcomers  are  those  well-estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service. 
Their  teaching  skills  are  highly  devel¬ 
oped.  Most  have  proven  their  ability 
by  years  of  successful  classroom  ex¬ 
perience. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  that 
they  are  comparing  the  skill  of  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  with  the  skill  of  those 
who  have  taught  for  many  years.  It 
seems  unrealistic  to  expect  that  a 
young  man  or  woman  only  recently 
graduated  from  college  should  possess 
a  sum  total  of  teaching  ability  equal 
to  that  of  an  established  practitioner. 

Some  who  have  taught  for  more 
years  than  they  are  willing  to  admit 
may  have  forgotten  how  unsure  they 
were  on  undertaking  their  first  teach¬ 
ing  assignments.  They  may  not  re¬ 
member  either  that  they  were  required 
to  have  only  half  the  formal  training 
of  today’s  entrants,  and  that  most  of 
that  training  was  rather  narrow  and 
highly  specialized.  Despite  this,  they 
have  developed  into  successful 
teachers. 

There  is  even  the  possibility  that 
many  of  them  would  not  have  entered 
teaching  had  they,  like  today's  grad¬ 
uates,  faced  the  prospect  of  highly 
competitive  entrance  examinations, 
batteries  of  freshmen,  sophomore,  and 
senior  screening  examinations,  and 
the  heavy  teaching  loads  and  problem 
classes  characteristically  unloaded  on 
the  beginning  teacher.  A  few  may 
even  feel  insecure  and  “on  the  spot” 
because  their  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
may  seem  less  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  younger  newcomer. 

What  Harm  Is  Done? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the 
teacher  plays  many  roles  in  addition 
to  that  as  the  instructor  of  children. 
Two  such  roles  are  as  a  training 
agent  and  as  a  recruiting  agent. 

In  the  first,  the  established  teacher 
is  the  example  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  beginning  teacher.  He 
and/or  she  can  help  the  newcomer 
grow  and  develop  professionally.  His 
example  should  be  such  that  the  new¬ 
comer  will  look  up  to  him  and  strive 
to  imitate  his  professional  conduct. 
Aside  from  the  ethical  considerations 
involved,  the  belittling,  backbiting 
teacher  tends  by  example  to  breed 
more  of  his  kind — additional  mal¬ 
contents  each  possessing  the  worst  of 
his  characteristics. 

Second,  the  teacher  is  our  most  im¬ 
portant  agent  for  recruiting  teachers. 
He  must  remember  that  his  actions 
and  attitudes  are  being  viewed  con¬ 


stantly  by  our  only  available  source 
of  future  teachers — today’s  pupils. 
Elach  teacher  who  publicly  belittles 
members  of  the  profession  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  recruit  the 
kinds  of  young  people  needed  as 
teachers,  if  the  comments  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  parents  (our  second 
most  important  recruiting  agents), 
they  will  discourage  their  children 
from  entering  the  profession  which  a 
member  disparages.  If  aspersions  are 
cast  in  the  classroom  or  hallways,  they 
directly  influence  children  against 
,  teaching.  Certainly  no  thinking  young 
person  would  want  to  be  like  that. 
Neither  would  an  intelligent  youngster 
knowingly  expose  himself  to  the  un¬ 
professional  abuse  which  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  bis  as  a  teacher. 

Every  Teacher  Can  Help 

Fortunately,  the  proportion  of 
teachers  like  those  described  is  not 
great.  They  are  far  outnumbered  by 
those  who  have  excellent  professional 
attitudes  and  react  toward  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  highly  ethical  manner. 
Concerted  positive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  can  do 
much  to  counteract  the  harm  done  by 


the  smaller  but  more  vocal  group. 

1.  They  can  refuse  to  participate 
in  conversations  of  teacher 
groups  when  the  basic  purpose 
is  to  belittle  the  profession  or 
its  members. 

2.  They  can  remind  teachers,  who 
engage  in  professional  backbit¬ 
ing  before  children,  that  such 
actions  are  unethical  and  un¬ 
professional. 

3.  They  can  inunediately  refute 
the  statements  of  teachers  who 
speak  unprofessionally,  dispar¬ 
agingly,  or  untruthfully  in  pub¬ 
lic  meetings. 

4.  They  can  personally  speak  and 
act  in  a  professionally  accept¬ 
able  manner  at  all  times. 

5.  They  can  remember  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  teacher  eventually  de¬ 
velops  into  the  experienced 
teacher,  and  act  positively  to  aid 
in  that  development. 

There  are  few  teachers  who  have 
not  studied  some  psychology.  Most 
of  them  use  it  daily  in  the  classroom. 
They  can  apply  it  also  in  other  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships.  In  the  long 
run,  more  progress  will  be  made  with 
a  pat  than  with  a  kick! 


.  .  .  and  a  thanks  for  d  pat 

When  asked  why  they  wish  to  become  teachers,  many  students  have  pointed 
to  one  of  their  own  teachers  as  an  example  or  influence  in  making  this  decision. 
As  part  of  its  teacher-recruitment  campaign,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  each  of  those  educators  who  did  help  bring  one  of 
its  graduating  class  into  the  profession. 

May  20.  1954 

Mrs.  Marie  Pintz 
Girl’s  Advisor 
Merchantville  High  School 
Merchantville  8.  New  Jersey 


Dear  Mrs.  Pintz: 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  Janet  Nutt  Cihhins  will  graduate  from 
the  Classhoro  State  Teachers  College  on 
June  11  of  this  year.  Janet  will  enter 
the  teaching  profession  this  coming  Septem¬ 
ber. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Janet  has  successfully  completed  her 
preparation.  According  to  Janet,  it  was  you 
and  your  example  which  were  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  guiding  her  into  the  teaching 
profession.  For  this  service  Glassboro  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  deeply  appre¬ 
ciative.  New  Jersey  school  districts  are  in 
great  need  of  the  caliber  of  teacher  Mrs. 


Gibbins  will  become. 

Teachers  who  are  themselves  imbued  with 
the  love  of  teaching  have  a  greater  influence 
than  they  sometimes  realize  in  revealing  to 
young  people  the  satisfactions  that  can  be 
found  in  our  profession.  Forty  of  our  115 
seniors  named  teachers  in  their  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  as  the  chief  influ¬ 
ence  in  their  choice  of  careers.  Janet  named 
you. 

The  teaching  profession  is  indebted  to 
you,  and  we  are  happy  to  include  you  in 
our  first  group  of  Honor  Teachers — teachers 
whose  lives  are  of  such  quality  that  youth 
strives  to  emulate  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  D.  Bole 
Dean  of  Instruction 
New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College 
at  Glassboro 
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Many  local  asBociations  and  affiliated  groups 
in  Neu  Jersey  are  making  scholarships  and 
awards  for  future  teachers  part  of  their 
teacher^recruitment  programs. 


Scholarships  and  Awards 

By  ELIZABETH  A.  WRIGHT 

Last  spring  NJEA’s  Research  Division  polled  state, 
county  and  local  education  associations  and  affiliated 
groups  to  discover  which  ones  grant  scholarships  and 
awards,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  these  grants  and  their 
monetary  value.  Fifty-seven  of  the  two  hundred  four  as¬ 
sociations  responding  give  awards  which  are  largely  local 
and  annual  and  average  approximately  $180  per  group. 
Four  additional  education  groups  had  either  a  loan 
scholarship  or  loan  funds,  which  are  not  awards  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  but  the  maintenance  of  a  revolving 
fund  for  outstanding  students  who  need  immediate 
financial  assistance. 

Although  the  majority  of  associations  do  not  limit 
selection  of  the  college  to  a  teacher  training  institution, 
the  odds  are  two  to  one  in  favor  of  a  teaching  candidate 
being  chosen.  This  is  undoubtedly  good  public  relations. 
Teacher  recruitment  is  the  big  cry  today  .  .  .  how  to 
attract  qualified  young  people  to  make  a  career  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  united  effort  of  the  profession  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps.  Granting  scholarships  has  been 
adopted  in  principle  by  many  states  as  one  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  solutions.  The  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
outlining  major  projects  for  high  school  recruitment, 
stated  that  it  felt  the  greatest  potential  reservoir  of 
future  teachers  was  not  in  the  number  of  students  who 
were  going  to  college  anyway,  but  in  the  number  who 
were  unable  to  attend  for  financial  reasons. 

An  examination  of  the  associations  which  sponsor 
such  programs  brings  out  another  significant  result. 
One  would  normally  expect  greater  effort  from  larger 
and  wealthier  communities.  This  anticipated  result  is 
not  true  in  this  case.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
measuring  the  effort  exerted,  the  amount  of  the  award 
is  not  the  most  important  factor.  A  small  district  with  a 
small  contribution  may  mean  more  money  per  teacher 
than  a  large  group  with  a  larger  contribution.  With  this 
concept  in  mind,  the  list  of  education  associations  as¬ 
sumes  more  meaning.  Is  your  association  doing  its 
share? 


Scholarships  and  Awards  Granted  hy  State, 
County  and  Local  Associations  and  Affiliates 

Education  Association  Amount  of  Award 

ATLANTIC 

Buena-Buena  Vista  . $100 

BERGEN 

Bergenfield  . . $300 

Closter  . $10  or  $15 

Olen  Rock  . $100 

Hasbrouck  Heights  . $200 

Maywood  .  $100 

Park  Ridge  .  Amt.  voted  each  yr. 

Ridgefield  Park  . $400  (2  @  $200) 

Rutherford  . $200 

Teaneck  .  $600  ($150  each  yr.  for  4  yrs.) 

Tenafly  . $500 

BURLINGTON 

Bordentown  City  .  $25  (Hope  to  increase  in 

future) 


Burlington  City  . . 
CAMDEN 

ColUngswood  . 

CUMBERLAND 

Vineland  . 

ESSEX 

Newark  . 

Nutley  . 

Verona  . 

GLOUCESTER 

Clairton  . 

Paulsboro  . 

Woodbury  . 

HUDSON 

Hoboken  . 

Jersey  City  . 

Kearny  . : . 

HUNTERDON 
Flemington-Rarit  an 
Prenchtown  . 


MERCER 

Trenton  . 

MIDDLESEX 

Dunellen  . 

Jamesbiug  . 

Metuchen  . 

New  Brunswick  . . . 
North  Brunswick  . 

South  River  . 

Woodbridge  . 

MONMOUTH 
Atlantic  Highlands 

Manasquan  . 

Middletown  . 

Red  Bank  . 

Wall  Twp . 


MORRIS 

Butler  . 

Madison  . 

Morristown  .... 

Mountain  Lakes 


OCEAN 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
PASSAIC  ' 

Clifton  . 

Little  Palls  . 

Passaic  . 

Passaic  Valley  H.  S.  . 
SOMERSET 

Bound  Brook  . 

UNION 

Clark  Twp . 


Elizabeth  . . 

Linden  . 

Plainfield  . . 
Summit  .... 
Union  Twp. 

WARREN 
Belvidere  ..., 
Hackettstown 


Depends  on  neea 


$20 


$150  (for  4  sirs.) 


$100  (hope  to  increase) 
$10  (2  &  $5) 

$100 


$200 

$100 

$200  (2  m  $100) 


$300 

$200  (Loan  scholarship.  More 
than  one  when  necessary) 
$100 


$250 

Student  aid  fund,  maximum 
loan  $400. 


$400 


$20 

$15 

$200 

$100 

Started  a  Loan  fimd. 
$20  (2  ^  $10) 

$10 


...  Medal  given  at  graduation 

...  $250 

...  $600  (3  @  $200) 

...  $100 

...  $125  (Renewable  to  same  ap¬ 
plicant  for  4  years  if  satis¬ 
factory  progress) 

_ $250  (Amt.  depends  on  need  of 

student  and  state  of  fiuui) 

....  $100 

. . . .  $100  (Considering  $200  for 
next  year) 

_ $300  (Join  with  the  Home- 

School  in  granting  this 
award) 

- Student  Loan  Fund  est.  1954. 

No  specific  tunount. 

....  $400  (2  @  $200) 

....  $100 

_ Varies,  according  to  need. 

....  $100 


$200 

$500  (Tchrs.  and  Twp.  con¬ 
tribution.  Tchrs.,  approx. 
$100) 

$150 

$450  (2  @  $225,  for  1954) 

$150 

$200 

$100 


$100 

$100 


COUNTY  ASSN. 

Camden  Co.  Educ.  Assn.  . .  $200 


AFFILIATED  GROUPS 

Assn,  for  Childhood  Educ.  All  expenses,  4-yr.  in  teacher 
training 

N.  J.  Elem.  Classroom 

Teachers  Assn . $200 

N.  J.  School  Library  Assn.  $50 
N.  J.  Home  Economics 
Assn . $30 
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1954  INCOME  TAX  LAW  CHANGES 


Income  tax  filing  time  is  here  again. 
During  1954,  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  adopted 
by  Congress.  About  the  only  section 
of  the  code  not  changed  was  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  tax  rates  to  be  paid. 

For  those  teachers  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $5000  who  can  use  the  “short 
form”  known  as  1040A,  the  task  of 
filing  a  return  will  be  easier.  The  new 
form  1040 A  is  a  punch  card  contain¬ 
ing  only  a  few  very  simple  questions. 
The  taxpayer  doesn’t  even  figure  out 
the  tax  owed.  This  will  be  done  in  the 
Revenue  office  on  modern  machines. 
The  taxpayer  will  then  get  a  bill  or 
1  refund  depending  on  whether  his 
total  tax  is  more  or  less  than  the 
amount  withheld  by  his  employer. 

Teachers  with  incomes  of  $5000  or 
more,  and  retired  teachers  who  want 
to  secure  retirement  income  credit, 
must  use  form  1040.  This  group,  be¬ 
cause  of  many  changes  in  the  tax  law. 
may  find  it  more  difficult  to  make  out 
a  return  than  in  recent  years. 


Important  Changes 


Here  is  a  list  of  important  changes 
in  the  income  tax  law  that  apply  when 
filing  a  return  for  the  year  19M: 

1.  The  deadline  for  filing  your 
final  return  is  moved  from 
March  15  to  April  15. 

2.  Medical  care  covers  diagnosis, 
care,  medication,  treatment  or 
prevention  of  disease.  It  in¬ 
cludes  amounts  paid  for  acci¬ 
dent  or  health  insurance,  and 
hospitalization.  Medicine  and 
drugs  must  be  recorded  separ¬ 
ately  from  the  cost  of  medical 
care  this  year.  Expenses  for 
medical  care  can  be  deducted 
on  form  1040  if  they  are  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  gross  in¬ 
come  if  the  taxpayer  is  under 
age  65.  If  the  taxpayer  is  over 
65.  the  full  amount  may  be 
deducted  for  himself  and  his 
spouse  but  only  the  amount  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  gross 
income  can  be  deducted  for 
medical  care  of  his  dependents. 

3.  Deductions  for  medicine  and 
drugs  may  be  taken  separately 
if  the  amount  is  in  excess  of  1 
percent  of  gross  income. 

4.  Maximum  medical  deductions 
(No.  2  and  3)  have  doubled  in 
the  new  law.  The  limit  applied 
to  each  exemption '  is  now 
$2500.  The  over-all  limit  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  tax  return  is 
raised  to  $5000  for  a  single 
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The  V.  S.  Congress  made  many  changes  in 
the  Income  Tax  Law  in  1954.  Besides  the 
special  tax  credit  for  retirement  income^  re- 
ported  in  last  month* s  issue  of  the  Review^ 
the  NJEA  Research  Division  also  presents 
this  survey  of  other  important  new  items  that 
teachers  should  look  for  when  filing  their 
1954  returns. 


person  or  for  married  persons 
filing  separately;  to  $10,000 
for  married  couples  filing  joint¬ 
ly  or  for  a  “head  of  house¬ 
hold”. 


15.  Dependents  and  cnildren’s  earn¬ 
ings. — ^The  new  definition  of  a 
dependent  person  enables  a 
taxpayer  to  lake  as  a  dependent 
any  individual  whose  income  is 
less  than  $600  if  the  taxpayer 
provides  more  than  one-half  of 
the  dependent’s  support  and 
the  individual  lives  with  the 
taxpayer.  If  the  dependent  is  a 
child  of  the  taxpayer  and  is 
either  under  age  19  at  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  or  is  a 


Some  Retirement  Income 
May  Be  Tax-Free 

If  you  are  retired  and  are  using 
Schedule  E  of  Form  1040  (your 
income  tax  blank) ,  you  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  pay  tax  on  all 
your  retirement  income.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  part  of  your  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  was  paid  for  with 
your  own  money.  To  get  tax-frw 
credit  for  the  part  of  your  allow¬ 
ance  that  you  paid  for  yourself, 
you  will  probably  have  to  go  for 
help  to  your  nearest  income  tax 
office. 

When  you  do  so,  take  with  you 
(1)  the  amount  of  your  retirement 
allowance  for  1954;  (2)  the  form 
you  received  from  the  Retirement 
Fund  when  you  retired  which 
showed  how  much  you  yourself 
had  paid  toward  your  retirement; 
and  (3)  a  copy  of  your  1953  in¬ 
come  tax  report  if  you  were  re¬ 
tired  at  that  time. 

If,  under  the  “3%  rule”  of  the 
old  income  tax  law,  you  have  al¬ 
ready  received  tax-free  credit  for 
the  amount  you  paid  toward  your 
retirement,  you  will  have  to  pay 
tax  based  on  your  full  retirement 
allowance. 


student,  the  exemption  may  be 
taken  for  the  child  even  though 
the  child  earned  over  $600.  A 
“student”  is  defined  as  one 
who  during  each  of  five  calen¬ 
dar  months  is  a  fulltime  stu¬ 
dent  at  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  or  a  fulltime  course  of 
institutional  on-farm  .training. 

6.  Child  Care. — Working  widows 
and  widowers  are  permitted  to 
deduct  child-care  costs  up  to 
$600  a  year.  Working  wives 
must  file  joint  returns  with 
their  husbands  and  may  deduct 
as  much  as  $600  of  child-care 
costs  less  the  amount,  if  any, 
by  which  the  joint  income  ex¬ 
ceeds  $45(X).  Couples  earning 
$5100  or  more  will  get  no  child¬ 
care  deductions.  Costs  that  may 
be  included  are  those  paid  for 
care  of  children  under  age  12 
or  any  age  if  the  person  is 
physically  or  mentally  incap¬ 
able  of  caring  for  themselves. 
Deduction  may  not  be  taken  if 
the  person  caring  for  the  child 
is  claimed  also  as  a  dependent. 

7.  Partial  dividend  credit  for 
stockholders  can  be  claimed  by 
filling  out  Schedule  J  on  Form 
1040. 


8.  Charitable  contributions  limit 
is  raised  from  20  percent  to  30 
percent  if  the  extra  10  percent 
is  contributed  to  a  church,  hos¬ 
pital  or  certain  tax-exempt  ed¬ 
ucational  organizations. 

9.  Excluded  from  income  for  tax 
purposes  are  wages  paid  or 
payments  in  lieu  of  wages  for 
sick  leave,  up  to  $100  a  week, 
except  that  the  first  seven  cal¬ 
endar  days  of  absence  cannot 
be  count^  unless  the  employe 
is  hospitalized  for  at  least  one 
day. 

10.  Fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  excludable  from  gross  in¬ 
come  only  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Conditions  for  exclusion 
differ  for  candidates  for  a  de¬ 
gree  and  recipients  who  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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Another  NJEA  Service 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  offers,  in 
cooperation  with  the  NEA,  a  summer  tour  is 
Mexico  at  minimum  cost.  Departure  from  Tren¬ 
ton.  By  Air  from  Washington  to  San  Antonio. 
Then  Monterrey,  Mexico  City,  Puebla,  Taxco  oiul 
Cuernavaca.  July  8-31.  All  for  $455.  Use  the 
coupon  on  next  page  for  more  information. 


A  HE  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1955  will  sponsor  an  NJEA 
Tour  to  Mexico.  This  is  the  start  of 
another  new  NJEA  service.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  do  so  can  spend  July 
on  a  visit  to  our  southern  neighbor  at 
minimum  cost,  under  expert  travel- 
management. 

The  NJEA  Tour  to  Mexico  will  be 
operated  through  the  NEA  Division 
of  Travel  Service.  This  is  a  division 
which  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  set  up  a  decade  ago,  and 
which  is  experienced  in  arranging 
tours,  especially  for  teachers. 

Here  is  the  tour  program.  It  can 
be  yours. 

On  the  evening  of  July  8,  the  NJEA 
Tour  part  will  hold  a  get-together  at 
the  NJEA  Headquarters  at  180  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  and  will  spend 
the  night  at  a  Trenton  Hotel.  The 
next  day  you  will  go  by  rail  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  on  the  following  day  fly 
to  Fort  Worth  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  following  morning,  after 
visiting  the  Alamo,  the  group  drives 
to  Laredo  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
after  lunch,  boards  its  bus,  goes 
through  customs,  and  on  to  Monterrey. 

Two  nights  in  Monterrey  and  then 
continue  south  on  the  Pan  American 
Highway,  make  a  short  stop  at  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  marker  for  a  photo¬ 
graph.  then  to  Ciudad  Valles  where 
YOU  will  spend  the  night.  Ciudad 
Valles  is  in  a  country  of  low  altitude 
and  high  humidity  where  papayas, 
bananas,  sugar  cane  and  bamboo  are 
common  products.  Traveling  between 
Ciudad  Valles  and  Tamazunchale.  you 
will  know  you  are  in  the  tropics.  From 


Tamazunchale.  less  than  lOU  miles 
south  of  Ciudad  Valles,  the  road  be¬ 
gins  to  climb  and  by  evening  yoa  are 
in  a  mountain  desert  country  6000 
feet  in  altitude  and  with  less  than  3 
inches  of  rainfall  per  year.  Over¬ 
night  in  Zimapan.- 

The  next  day,  shortly  after  noon 
reach  Mexico  City.  In  the  Capital  cit) 
and  adjacent  areas,  you  will  spend 
several  days  visiting  the  National 
Palace  and  the  museum,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Chapultepec  Castle  and  Park, 
University  City,  the  Tree  of  Sad  night, 
Xochimilco  on  Sunday,  markets,  the 
Pyramid  of  the  Sun’,  the  Shrine  of 
Guadalupe,  and  many  other  sites  of 
pre-colonial,  colonial  and  modem 
Mexico. 

Many  will  wish  to  attend  a  bull 
fight,  visit  one  or  more  schools,  and 
all  will  attend  a  reception  given  by 
the  Mexican  teachers. 

After  Mexico  City  drive  south  and 
southeast,  passing  the  two  snow  capped 
volcanoes  to  Puebla.  Taxco  and 
Cuernavaca.  One  night  will  be  spent 
in  Puebla,  the  fourth  city  in  popula¬ 
tion,  a  night  at  Cuernavaca,  and  two 
nights  in  Taxco,  Mexico’s  most  pho¬ 
tographed  town,  with  its  narrow,  steep 
cobblestone  streets  and  red  tile  roofe. 
Some  of  the  best  works  of  art  in  silver 
may  be  found  in  Taxco. 

The  return  trip  from  Mexico  City 
to  the  border  will  be  made  over  the 
Pan  American  Highway  with  over¬ 
night  stops  at  two  places  you  will  be 
pleased  to  see  again:  Ciudad  Valke 
and  Monterrey.  Return  to  San  An¬ 
tonio  and  then  home. 

-  NJEA  REVIEW 
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I T  was  in  the  early  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  Aztecs  wandered  from 
the  north  searching  for  the  “place 
where  an  eagle  on  a  cactus  held  a  ser¬ 
pent  in  his  mouth”,  where,  according 
to  an  oracle,  they  should  build  a  city. 
Beside  Lake  Texcoco  the  oracle  was 
fulfilled  and  they  called  the  place 
Tenochtitlan  denoting  the  sign  for 
which  they  had  searched.  In  the 
marshes  of  the  lake  crude  vine  and 
mud  flats  were  floated  and  built  up 
until  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  city  that  grew  as  the  Aztecs  con¬ 
quered  more  land.  A  splendid  city 
it  was  with  temples  and  palaces,  canals 
and  floating  gardens  when  Cortez  laid 
seige  in  1521. 

But  the  city  which  was  built  on 
the  same  site  rivals  the  splendor  of 
that  older  capital.  Baroque  palaces 
and  cathedrals  stand  next  to  ultra¬ 
modern  department  stores  presenting 
a  harmonious  picture  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  alongside  the  20th.  Most  of  the 
city  is  built  around  two  great  squares 
—the  Plaza  de  las  Constitucion,  or 
Zocalo  as  it  is  called,  and  La  Alameda. 
The  Zocalo,  built  where  the  main 
square  of  Tenochtitlan  stood,  is  a 
scene  of  constant  activity  around 
many  of  Mexico’s  most  important 
buildings:  the  Spanish  Cathedral,  the 
National  Museum  housing  the  Aztec 
Gilendar  Stone,  the  National  Palace 
and,  a  short  distance  from  the  Zocalo, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  with  murals 
by  Rivera  and  Orozco.  Less  impos¬ 
ing,  more  charming  than  magnificent, 
is  the  Alameda,  a  small  park  six 
,  blocks  away.  In  the  National  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  facing  the  park  hangs 
the  famous  Tiffany  glass  curtain. 

Mexico  City  is  the  oldest  metropolis 
on  the  continent.  It  is  a  city  of 
“firsts”:  North  America’s  first  uni¬ 
versity,  now  known  as  National  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  founded  there  in  1551. 
The  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  published 
there  in  1539.  In  1525  the  first  church 
on  this  continent  was  erected  over  the 
ruins  of  Aztec  temple  to  the  god  of 
wrar.  Here,  too,  is  the  oldest  hospital 
in  America,  the  Hospital  of  Jesus 
Nazareno,  built  in  1527  on  the  spot 
where  Cortez  and  Moctezuma  met. 
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Chapultepec  Castle,  begun  in  1783 
and  later  rebuilt  by  Maximilian  and 
Carlota,  is  the  place  where  the 
•^ct  of  Chapultepec,  pledging  the 
American  Republics  to  the  collective 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
was  signed.  Mexico  City  is  not  only 
the  cultural  and  political  center  of 
the  country  but  also  the  heart  of  its 
economic  and  industrial  life.  Its  past 


and  present  are  seen  in  its  Aztec 
sculpture,  colonial  religious  churches, 
and  modernistic  apartments,  the  lat¬ 
est  automobiles,  and  laden  burros. 
Xochimilco,  the  “floating  gardens” 
outside  of  Mexico  City,  is  often 
described  as  Mexico’s  Venice,  Nearby, 
at  the  pre-Aztec  city  of  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  is  the  Pyramid  of  the 
Sun,  220  feet  high.  The  religious 
center  of  Mexico  is  the  Shrine  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  to  the  north  of 
Mexico  City. 

But  Mexico  City  is  only  one  of  the 
cities  in  a  country  almost  as  large  as 
that  portion  of  the  U.  S.  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Mexico  has  many 
regions  and  cities,  each  as  distinct  in 
character  and  flavor  as  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  Boston 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Traveling  east  and  south  of  the 
capital  city  past  the  volcanic  guardians 


the  native  dress  and  embroidered  it 
with  colored  glass.  Regardless  of  its 
authenticity  we  like  the  story — and 
the  dress. 

Then  Cuernavaca,  a  resort  town 
since  the  time  of  the  Aztecs.  Cortez 
built  his  palace  here  and  on  the  walls 
are  some  of  Diego  Rivera’s  best 
known  murals.  You  will  also  wish  to 
visit  the  Cathedral  founded  by  Cortez 
in  1529,  and  the  summer  home  of 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta — the  Borda 
Gardens. 

Fifty-three  miles  south  of  Cuerna¬ 
vaca  is  Taxco  whose  praise  has  been 
sung  around  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
government  of  Mexico  has  recognized 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  old  mining 
town  and  has  made  Taxco  a  national 
monument.  Originally  Indian,  the 
town  fell  to  Cortez  and  later  achieved 
prosperity  when  the  Frenchman  Jo¬ 
seph  le  Borde  amassed  a  fortune  froi,. 
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of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  Popocatepetl 
(17,887  feet)  and  Ixtaccihuatl  (17,- 
343  feet)  the  highway  reaches  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  12,000  feet.  A  stop  is  made 
at  Chohula.  Here  where  there  is  said 
to  be  a  church  for  every  day  in  the^ 
year,  one  is  unique  because  it  is  built 
on  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  which  may 
have  been  too  difficult  for  the  invaders 
to  destroy. 

Nine  miles  away  is  Puebla,  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  Republic,  planned 
by  members  of  Cortez’s  army,  and  the 
most  Spanish  of  them  all.  The  60 
churches  in  Puebla  include  tbe  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
second  only  to  the  cathedral  in  the 
capital  city.  The  national  costume, 
the  “china  publana”,  originated  here. 
Legend  tells  that  a  Chinese  princess, 
bought  by  a  Puebla  merchant,  adopted 


the  discovery  of  silver.  Grateful  for 
his  luck,  he  erected  the  church  of  San 
Sebastian  and  Santa  Prisca — chur- 
rigueresque,  as  the  Mexicans  would 
say,  but  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  ornate- 
ness.  The  church  houses  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  finest  canvasses  of 
Mexico’s  prolific  18th  century  painter, 
Miguel  Cabrera.  Most  travelers  enjoy 
just  walking  in  Taxco — through  the 
steep  cobblestone  streets  laid  in  de¬ 
signs,  ‘  past  walled  gardens  and  red- 
roofed  houses,  and  into  the  tiny  plaza 
where  Borde’s  church  stands. 

This  is  but  a  glimpse  of  what  you 
will  see  and  experience  on  your  NJEA 
lour  to  Mexico.  But  we  hope  it  is 
enough  to  convince  you  that  Mexico 
is  not  Mexico Xity.  ^Every  region  has 
its  peculiar  charm  and  is  of  interest 
to  those  with  “eyes  that  can  see”. 


Division  of  Travel  Service 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
1201  16th  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


I  want  more  information  about  the  NJEA  Tour  to  Mexico  July  8-31. 
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During  the  past  two  academic  years, 
a  series  of  five  day-long  conferences 
were  held  in  which  representatives  of 
both  high  schools  and  colleges 
threshed  out  an  important  matter  of 
common  concern — the  teaching  of 
F4nglish,  This  project  in  articidation 
— to  find  a  common  approach  to  the 
subject  in  both  college  and  high  school 
— was  a  joint  venture  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  New  jersey  Secondary  School 
English  Teachers,  and  the  English 
Departments  of  the  several  divisions 
of  Rutgers  University, 

The  conferences  brought  together 
at  each  session  six  of  the  Rutgers 
teachers  and  teachers  from  six  high 
schools  which  send  many  of  their 
graduates'  to  the  colleges  of  the  State 
University.  In  the  mornings  each  of 
these  twelve  spoke  briefly  on  a  phase 
of  the  topic  for  the  day.  After  lunch, 
the  group  devoted  the  afternoon  to  an 
effort  to  reach  conclusions.  In  all, 
sixty  persons  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  and  contributed  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  that  resulted.  They  did  not 
thresh  out  their  problems  to  any  uni¬ 
versal  solutions;  but  perhaps  the 
teachers  did  leave  the  conferences 
aware  that  the  college  tmd  the  high 
school  are  not  far  apart  in  their  con¬ 
cepts  of  what  in  English  is  important. 
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Teaching 

Our 

Language 

an  articulation  project 


by  Dr.  S.  D.  Stevens 
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The  main  business  of  English  is  not 
the  inculcation  of  grammatical  rules 
or  training  in  filling  blanks  in  a  series 
of  drill  exercises.  This  was  a  decision 
quickly  reached  by  sixty  high  school 
and  college  English  teachers  who  re¬ 
cently  participated  in  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  on  articulation  in  Elnglish. 
In  high  school  as  well  as  college,  the 
important  purpose  of  English  is  the 
development  of  language  skills — in 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  or  listen¬ 
ing. 

This  however,  was  agreement  only 
on  a  goal.  Agreement  on  methods  of 
achieving  this  result  were  not  so 
quickly  settled.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  the  quite  general  agreement 
that  the  chief  weakness  subject  to  cor¬ 
rection  by  instruction  is  the  lack  of 
coherence,  plan,  or  pattern  in  expres¬ 
sion,  whether  in  small  or  large  units, 
and  whether  in  high  school  or  college. 
Greater  attention  to  this  matter 
seemed  to  this  group  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  single  thing  for  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  of  English. 

There  was  general  agreement  that 
our  students’  vocabularies  are  too 
small  and  that  even  the  small  vocabu¬ 
laries  are  ill  used,  that  the  students 
read  poorly,  that  they  do  not  write 


enough,  that  the  blank-filling  exercise 
is  an  abomination  unto  good  educa¬ 
tion  even  if  it  seems  to  the  overworked 
teacher  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble,  that  special  curricula 
might  well  be  served  by  a  differentia- • 
tion  of  English  instruction,  and  that 
composition  teachers  are  carrying  too 
heavy  a  student  load.  It  need  scarcdy 
be  said  that  these  questions  were 
scarcely  settled — that  it  was  not  de¬ 
termined  how  rich  a  vocabulary 
should  he  and  how  the  richness  can 
be  achieved,  that  no  index  number 
for  satisfactory  reading  was  estab¬ 
lished  nor  training  methods  deter¬ 
mined,  nor  especially  was  it  deter¬ 
mined  how  much  the  teachers  are 
overloaded  and  how  a  satisfactory 
working  condition  might  be  secured. 
These  unfinished  tasks  point  toward 
the  need  for  further  discussion,  on  the 
principle  that  if  an  insoluble  problem 
is  discussed  enough,  it  eventually 
begins  to  appear  less  hopelessly  in¬ 
soluble. 

What  about  Richness  of 
Vocabulary  and  Skills  in  Reading? 

The  two  are  related.  Inadequacies 
in  both  result  from  “hooklessness,” 
lack  of  intellectual  curiosity,  and  lack 
of  motivation;  they  are  subject  to  cor¬ 
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lection  not  by  drills  and  exercises  so 
much  as  by  experience — experience 
|«d  by  a  teacher  aware  of  the  learning 
processes  of  a  growing  child,  aware 
of  means  to  provide  for  the  pupil  a 
reason  for  his  effort,  and  aware  of 
tests  and  significance  of  test  results. 

But  the  development  in  verbal  com¬ 
prehension  and  expression  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  others  as  well  as  the 
teacher  of  English.  Not  as  a  saving 
of  time  for  Elnglish  teachers,  nor  as 
in  excuse  for  enlisting  other  teachers 
in  extra  duties,  but  as  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  way  of  effecting  an  amalgamation, 
in  the  growing  child,  of  word  and 
lAi'ng,  of  the  symbol  and  the  concept 
or  process  symbolized,  language  facil¬ 
ity  must  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
teaching  efforts  of  all  the  teachers  in 
all  the  courses. 

The  manner  of  cooperation  of  “non- 
English”  teachers  is  not,  however, 
through  hysterical  worry  about  split 
infinitives,  but  rather  through  a  ma¬ 
ture  understanding  of  what  mature 
writing  is.  Teachers  must  know  how 
to  write  a  good  sentence  and  a  good 
paragraph,  they  must  know  how  to 
build  a  vocabulary  commensurate 
with  the  developing  awareness  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  they  must,  merely  as 
a  beginning  to  competence,  know 
many  other  things.  If  a  teacher  says 
he  “doesn’t  count  English”  in  an  ex¬ 
amination,  he  does  little  harm  when 
his  concept  of  English  comprises  mere 
details  like  spelling.  But  unless  he  has 
learned  that  the  real  essentials  of 
English  expression  are  interwoven  in¬ 
extricably  with  the  real  essentials  of 
his  subject  matter,  he  is  a  superficial 
teacher  of  his  own  subject. 

There  was  general  agreement  that 
it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  himself  to  demand  this 
competence  and  this  responsibility  for 
English  teaching  among  his  colleagues 
in  other  subjects,  but  that  the  school 
administrators  should  see  that  the 
teachers  whom  they  hire  and  super¬ 
vise  are  competent  not  only  in  their 
subject  matter,  narrowly  conceived, 
but  in  the  vocabulary  of  that  subject 
matter,  and  in  the  evaluation,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  expression  of  ideas 
about  it  in  so  far  as  such  organization 
and  evaluation  are  among  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  its  comprehension. 

^kat  about  Specific  Procedure*? 

“Student  illiteracy  exists  in  a  con¬ 
text  of  ignorance,”  said  one  conferee, 
l^rning  to  write  does  not  have  its 
veal  inception  in  an  assignment  of  a 
|ask  for  the  next  class  session,  nor  is 
It  chiefly  effected  by  laborious  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  work  so  done. 


Learning  to  write  begins  in  stimula¬ 
tions  to  thought,  familiarity  with  good 
writing,  and  study  of  ideas  and  of  the 
means  by  which  ideas  get  expressed. 
Work  of  this  particular  sort  can  be 
done  even  under  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  but  only  if  the  teacher  is  a 
skilled  craftsman,  aware  of  the  goals 
of  his  teaching  and  of  the  techniques 
of  managing  classroom  discussion, 
aware,  in  other  words,  that  the  task 
of  the  teacher  of  English  is  to  develop, 
from  stage  to  stage,  the  learners’  skill 
in  recognizing  and  expressing  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  the  more  specific  problem  of  the 
long  paper,  there  was  agreement  that 
such  work  is  often  in  danger  of  stress¬ 
ing  bulk  on  tbe  one  hand,  or  the 
minutiae  of  documentation  on  the 
other,  to  the  neglect  of  the  central 
task  of  basic  effectiveness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Some  conference  members 
would  drop  research-paper  work  en¬ 
tirely;  some  would  defer  it  to  late  col¬ 
lege  years;  some  pleaded  for  such 
work  as  might  be  appropriate  even  in 
early  high  school  years.  All  listened 
with  interest  to  a  pattern  in  use  in 
one  of  the  high  schools  represented, 
in  which  topics  are  chosen  and  lim¬ 
ited,  questions  (the  objects  of  the  re¬ 
search)  determined,  reading  tech¬ 
niques  taught  as  needed,  notes  taken 
under  direction,  and  the  paper  or¬ 
ganized  through  outlining.  Then,  in 
lieu  of  a  bulky  final  paper,  the  teacher 
requires  only  an  introductory  para¬ 
graph  and  a  statement  of  conclusions. 
Such  procedures  as  this,  many  of  the 
group  felt,  offer  opportunities  for  get¬ 
ting  at  the  essential  values  without  the 
waste  of  time  and  without  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  ends  which  such  work  some¬ 
times  brings. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  reading  and  writing, 
of  reading  as  a  dispeller  of  the  “con¬ 
text  of  ignorance,”  of  the  precis  or 
digest  as  exact  writing  and  as  a 
corollary  of  reading,  of  the  use  of 
knowledge  gained  through  literature 
as  a  content  for  writing  activities, 
and  of  the  comparative  values  of  such 
subject  matter  and  that  of  common 
experience.  There  were  no  votes  on 
these  several  matters,  but  in  such  a 
context  of  pedagogical  procedures  the 
group  tried  to  dispel  a  little  of  its  own 
ignorance  about  the  best  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  its  own  task. 

What,  Purpoaely  or  tneidentaUy, 
do  tee  Teach  of  Oral  English? 

The  discussion  tumbled  inevitably 
and  immediately  into  the  problem  of 
definition — whether  “speech”  in  the 
Elnglish  class  means  speech  making. 


oral  language  in  all  its  classroom 
uses,  quality  of  voice  production,  ex¬ 
actness  in  enunciation,  conformity 
with  regional  or  authoritarian  stand¬ 
ards  of  pronunciation,  control  of 
breathing,  platform  stance,  gestures, 
or  what.  Before  the  session  ended 
some  conferees  felt  that  the  “what” 
won  the  day,  but  there  was  a  tendency 
to  agree  that  a  content  of  ideas,  an 
organization  of  the  ideas  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  desire  to  express  them, 
and  a  knowledge  of  effective  controls 
— self  controls — which  would  enable 
the  student  to  direct  his  oral  expres¬ 
sion  while  this  ebullience  of  ideas 
crystallizes  into  words,  gestures,  tone 
modulations  and  tempo,  make  up  an 
ideal  for  the  Elnglish  teacher  in  his 
classroom  handling  of  oral  work. 

There  was  agreement  that  success 
depends  primarily  on  building  situa¬ 
tions  requiring  natural  uses  of  speech 
— expository,  argumentative,  conver¬ 
sational — with  emphasis  not  only  on 
the  role  of  the  speaker  but  also  of  the 
listener,  not  only  on  the  listener’s  duty 
to  meet  the  speaker  halfway  but  on  the 
speaker’s  duty  to  make  himself  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  response  he  is  getting  from 
his  hearers.  All  these  things,  it 
seemed  obvious,  were  not  to  be 
achieved  by  the  instructor’s  teaching 
of  rules,  but  by  the  learners’  partici¬ 
pating,  under  the  instructor’s  guid¬ 
ance,  in  many  kind  of  activities,  ac¬ 
tivities  which  must  largely  arise  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  learner,  as 
that  experience  is  revised  by  the  class¬ 
room  work. 

The  discussion  readily  turned  to  de¬ 
vices  for  achieving  this  complex  end. 
The  contrasts  were  noted  between  the 
fixed-seat  classroom,  suggestive  of 
speech  making,  and  informal  arrange¬ 
ments  (e.g.  with  one  or  more  circles 
or  informal  groups,  with  banks  of 
facing  chairs  in  House-of-Parliament 
fashion)  which  encourage  speech  of 
the  less  forensic  sort. 

The  interview — e.g.,  to  gather  in¬ 
formation,  to  apply  for  a  position, — 
was  recommended,  with  stress  on  the 
fact  that  both  sides  of  the  interview 
could  profitably  be  taken  by  students 
after  a  period  of  instruction  as  to  in¬ 
terviewing  and  being  interviewed.  The 
use  of  the  impromptu  talk  stirred 
much  discussion,  with  the  conclusion 
that  with  general,  abstract,  or  un¬ 
familiar  topics  it  could  be  bad,  but 
that  with  limited  and  familiar  topics, 
and  adequate  guidance,  it  could  be 
excellent.  Formal  speeches,  discussed, 
carefully  planned,  but  not  written 
{Continued  on  Page  246) 
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—  important  Changes  — 

Two  important  time  changes 
were  made  recently  for  radio  lis¬ 
teners  and  TV-viewers. 

“Junior  Town  M  e  e  t  i  n  g” — 
WATV,  Channel  13  Saturday 
afternoon  12:00-1:00  P.M. 

“What’s  the  Answer?” — WCTC, 
New  Brunswick  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  4:30  P.M. 


The  Better  the  Tools 


the  Better  the  Teacher 


.  .  .  ABTISTA*  Tampera  .  .  .  GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT  .  .  .  ARTISTA®  Powder 
Paint  .  .  .  CLAYOLA®  AAodeling  Cloy 
.  .  .  SHAW*  Finger-Paint  ...  AN-DU- 
SEPTIC  Chalk  ...  all  Geld  Medal  Art 
Products  produce  superior  vrork  because 
they  are  superior  products,  laboratory- 
tested.  Studio-tested.  Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  INC. 

3M  Madison  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

liensr  I  Smith  Inc.  Isps.  ie  New  Jersey 
ere  K.  T.  (emewll  end  lebert  T.  Smerdee 


{Continued  from  Page  245) 
out,  had  many  supporters,  with  sugges¬ 
tions  of  three-minute  to  ten-minute 
lengths,  and  even  of  a  much  longer 
speech  as  a  final  report  on  such  “re¬ 
search-paper”  work  as  was  discussed 
in  an  earlier  conference.  Group  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  whole  class,  or  concur¬ 
rent  discussions  in  segments  of  the 
class,  formal  and  informal  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  perhaps  as  a  culmination  of 
earlier  concurrent  group  work — all 
these  were  favorably  noted,  if  com¬ 
bined  with  training  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  listening  designed  to  make  the 
whole  an  actual  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  session  ended  with  two  signifi¬ 
cant  comments — a  plea  by  one  partici¬ 
pant  that  English  teachers  should  not 
be  over-modest  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  unfit  for  such  work  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  had  a  speech 
course,  and  the  comment  that  “college 
speech  requirements  are  no  different 
from  those  of  all  life  situations”  and 
that  accordingly  suitable  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  oral  expression  is  a  desirable  part 
of  the  work  of  each  high-school 
student. 

Whal  Sort  of  Perton 

Fit  to  Teach  EnglUhf 

This  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
question,  “What  should  the  English 
teacher  be?”  No  one  quoted  Chaucer’s 
“a  verray,  parfit  gentil  knyght,”  but  in 
everything  except  these  words  this 
ideal  of  perfection  and  gentility  was 
being  described.  In  the  opening  min¬ 
utes  there  seemed  a  danger  that  the 
group  had  finished  the  discussion 
almost  before  it  had  begun,  and  that 
having  posited  perfection  w’e  need 
go  no  further.  But  then  the  sym¬ 
posium  began  to  get  down  to  cases. 

An  ancient  set  of  instructions  on 
the  training  of  dogs  is  said  to  have 
begun  with  “First,  you  must  know 
more  than  the  dog.”  So  the  conferees 
began  by  insisting  that  the  teacher 
of  English  must  know  a  great  deal. 
But  how  much  must  he  know,  and 
what?  The  answers  depended,  like 
the  six  blind  men’s  description  of  the 
elephant,  on  the  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  ken  of  the  groping 
describer. 

The  teacher  must  know  a  great  deal 
about  literature — the  classics  of 
course  but  also  the  good  writing  of 
the  present,  the  good  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  current  books,  the 
good  in  the  movies  and  radio  and 
television.  The  teacher  could  scarcely 
learn  all  these  things  in  college,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  col¬ 
lege  can  make  him  a  person  alert  to 
— and  aware  of — the  bwt  in  all  forms 
of  literature  about  him.  The  teacher 


must  know  a  great  deal  about  “gram, 
mar”  but  the  first  thing  he  should 
know  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  nierdy 
a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  and  sterile 
classifications  but,  to  quote,  “the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  language  (sounds,  words, 
formations  and  arrangement  of  words, 
etc.)  considered  systematically  as  a 
whole,  especially  with  relation  to  their 
mutual  contrasts  and  relations  .  .  . 
speech  or  writing  in  accordance  with 
standard  usage.”  This  wide  and  rich 
knowledge  of  grammar  as  a  tool  of 
communication,  rather  than  as  a  for¬ 
est  from  which  to  gather  switches  to 
discipline  the  young  in  parsing  and 
classification  exercises,  was  a  second 
element  of  knowledge  which  the 
teacher  must  bring  to  his  task. 

In  social  and  temperamental  quali¬ 
fications — patience,  fortitude,  sense  of 
humor,  sensitivity  but  not  touchi¬ 
ness.  Honesty,  not  mere  property 
honesty  but  honesty  of  thought,  of 
statement;  an  honesty  that  makes  the 
teacher’s  character  an  example  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  wholesomeness,  which 
teaches  the  students  not  through  pre¬ 
cepts  but  through  the  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  what  honest  thought  and  hon¬ 
est  expression  can  be. 

In  discussing  professional  training, 
the  conference  bandied  about  all  the 
standard  cliche  and  a  few  which  may 
become  standard  in  time.  It  was  fin¬ 
ally  agreed,  however,  that  although 
teachers  may  be  bom,  the  birth  rate 
of  great  teachers  is  low  and  that  most 
persons  who  are  admitted  to  teaching 
need  training  in  their  duties  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  pupils.  The  teachers 
college  vs  liberal  arts  college  issue 
inevitably  arose,  with  the  resultant 
opinion  that  teachers  colleges  stress 
“method”  to  the  sacrifice  of  “content,” 
and  that  liberal-arts  colleges  are  too 
likely  to  consider  work  in  pedagogy 
less  necessary  than,  in  a  properly  in¬ 
telligent  judgment,  it  is.  But  through 
all  the  discussion  was  an  awareness 
that  method  and  content  are  not  two 
things,  but  that  method  at  best  is 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  in  relation  to  the  learner,  and 
that  what  we  need  in  our  teachers  is 
a  far  greater  mastery  of  their  subject 
matter,  and  a  far  greater  awareness 
of  the  relations  between  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  growing,  developing 
articulateness  and  comprehension  of 
the  pupils  in  their  care. 

These  specifications  for  a  teacher, 
as  well  as  all  the  points  raised  in  this 
report,  do  not  solve  the  problem.  In 
fact  they  raise  many  new  problems, 
but  perhaps  more  important  ones  than 
some  on  which  school  people  have 
sometimes  used  their  time  and  energy. 
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They  Want  To 
Teach  In  New  Jersey 

Here  are  just  a  few  samples  of  the 
many  letters  requesting  copies  of 
'''Teach  in  New  Jersey". 


As  a  New  York  State  licensed  teacher 
of  health  education,  but  not  employed 
in  education  at  the  present  time,  I  am 
interested  in  receiving  a  copy  of 
‘Teach  In  New  Jersey.” 

Thank  you. 


I  will  be  graduated  from  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  In  June  of 
1955.  I  will  have  a  BA  degree  and  have 
sufficient  credits  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  order  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  these  require¬ 
ments  would  be  sufficient  to ’teach  in 
New  Jersey. 

Please  send  me  the  booklet  offered  on 
your  radio  program  of  January  5,  1955. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Bill  Hayward,  NJEA  Staff 
.Asaistant  for  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  looks  over  the  flood  of  letters 
and  post  cards  that  have  poured  into 
the  radio  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  NJEA 
Headquarters,  requesting  copies  of  Teach  In  New 
Jersey.  Ihe  response  is  a  result  of  the  special  teacher 
reeruitment  announcements  made  each  week  on  WATV’s 
program  **Junior  Town  Meting"  and  on  NJEA’s  radio  program 
“What's  the  Answer"  heard  over  an  eight  station  state-wide  network. 


Please  forward  me  information  re: 
Teacher  Education  Program.  I  am  not 
a  Junior,  however  I  have  two  years 
coUege  work  behind  me,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  a  possibility  for  me 
to  teach.  Thank  you. 


I  should  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  "TEACH”  as  offered  over 
T.V.  this  evening.  I  surely  enjoyed  the 
program. 


«tM  ^ 


I  am  interested  In  obtaining  a  copy 
of  your  booklet  “Teach  in  New  Jersey.” 

I  am  a  former  teacher  and  have  been 
thinking  about  entering  the  profession 
again. 


I  am  a  senior  at  Morristown  High 
School  and  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  teaching  profession.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  enter  into  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  in  September  of 
1955;  however,  after  healing  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  radio  station  WMTR  last 
Sunday,  December  12,  I've  decided  to 
write  for  more  information. 

W^re  not  quite  sure  what  our  last 
writer  means,  but  we  sent  him  a  copy 
of  "T*‘ach  in  New  Jersey"  anyway. 


under  our  modern  plan  .  .  . 

,,  TEACHERS  QUALIFY  FOR 
SAVINGS  up  to  30<^o 


on  Auto  Insurance 


(Copitml  SWck  Cwn^onr  ...*•♦  oMIMtS  wiHi  0.  S. 

GoVERlVMElVr  Employees 

eOVlRNMINT  IMPLOYIIS  INSURANCI  lUILDINq,  WASHIN«TON  I.  D.  C. 


N«m« . Aq*.. 

Rciidcnc*  Addr*(t„..„ . . . . . . 

City . . . . . .»..._..Zoii« . County.. 

Locotioit  of  Csr„ . . . 


M«ku 


BSInqU 
Marri« 


Married  I  No.  of  Chiidrua . 

. . Occupation . . 

. Stata _ 


GcnUINNCNTEMnOWES 


il.  la  I  Days  par  weak  auto  driven  to  work7_ . .  One  way  distance  is . jnllaa. 

lb)  Is  car  used  Jn  any  occupation  or  business?  lEiciudinq  to  and  from  work)  QYes  Q  No 

1.  Estimated  milaaqa  durinq  nest  year? . My  present  insurance  aspires . / . /.«— 

4.  Q  Please  include  infermotien  an  Caapmliansiva  Personal  kiobilily  Insurance.  114 

I  MAIL  TODAY  FOR  **RATiS"^Mo  obllgaHonI 

^  ^ _ .  rates  on  your  automobile  insurance  and  allows  you  to 

VK*  {jHnpatsge  dire^y  with  the  Company,  eliminating  solicidng 

:er  than  average  agents  and  brokers.  Over  330  profession  claims 
'ance  rates.  Ow  adjusters  are  at  your  service  day  and  night,  from  coast 
\  below  manual  to  coast.  Send  for  rates  on  your  car — no  obligadoo. 


sutistics  prove  that  teachers  are  better  than  average  agents  and  brokers.  Over  33 

drivers  and  deserve  lower  auto  insurance  rates.  Our  adjusters  are  at  your  service  daj 

modern  plan  saves  you  up  to  30%  below  manual  to  coast.  Send  for  rates  on  yo 

N.  i.  ff.  A.  -  SPOHSORiD  AUTO  INSURAHd  PLAN 
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BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 


orckiel  to 

Wantage  Consolidated  School 
The  Wantage  Consolidated  School 
rates  an  orchid.  Not  only  is  it  the 
“northernmost  consolidated  school  in 
New  Jersey,”  but  its  official  letter¬ 
head  also  boasts  that  the  school  is 
enrolled  100%  in  the  NJEA,  in  the 
Sussex  County  Education  Association, 
in  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  in  the  Wantage 
Parent  Teacher  Association.  Clifton 
E.  Lawrence  is  district  superintendent. 


DEPARTMENT 


Community  Adult  Education  Leaders  Study 
-  -  —  To  Improve  Services 

by  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston 
Division  of  Adult  Education 

Directors  of  adult  education  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  one  hundred  New 
Jersey  communities  met  in  the  con¬ 
ference  room  of  the  New  Jersey  ELdu- 
cation  Association,  Trenton  in  three 
different  sessions  on  December  15,  16, 
and  17. 

These  program  planning  conferences 
have  been  held  annually  for  the  past 
eleven  years  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Division  of  Adult  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Exlucation.  Op¬ 
portunity  was  provided  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  for  discussions  of  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  individual  community 
programs  more  serviceable  to  out-of¬ 
school  youth  and  the  adults  of  our 
State.  Assistance  obtained  at  these 
meetings  is  translated  into  action  for 
the  benefit  of  thousands  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  adult  residents. 

These  December  program  planning 
meetings  are  just  one  phase  of  leader¬ 
ship  training  service  which  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Adult  Elducation  provides  for 
community  directors  and  leaders  of 
adult  education.  The  Division  provides 
consultation  service  to  communities 
which  are  planning  to  organize  new 
programs  of  adult  education  and  to 
others  who  are  studying  and  evalu¬ 
ating  various  aspects  of  the  program 
with  an  idea  of  changes  or  possible 
improvement. 

Adult  education,  the  fourth  level  of 
education,  supplementing  that  which 
is  provided  in  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  can  be  strengthened  and  helped 
by  close  articulation  and  cooperation 
with  teachers  and  leaders  in  other 
fields.  In  turn,  it  supplements  and  re¬ 
inforces  the  accomplishments  made  on 
other  levels. 

Some  of  the  benefits  that  a  well 
organized  and  professionally  led  aduh 
education  program  can  bring  to  a 
community  are: 

1.  Assistance  to  the  foreign  bom 
in  attaining  the  educational  tools  and 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

-ITS  GEOGRAPHICAL 
POSITION" 


CifoluaUd  and  /IpfMued 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


#At  *  resmlt  of  our  now  ovolms- 
tion  torvico  urrongtd  with  $bt 
cooporslion  of  two  major 
Amoricam  univtrtitiot,  you,  tbo 
tomcbor,  will  bo  cortoin  tbot 
BIS  films  oro  rooUy  wbot  you 
nood  boforo  ronting  or  buying. 

Now  available  to  American  teachers: 
"GREAT  BRITAIN-ITS  GEOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL  POSITION,"  reviewed  and  evalu¬ 
ated  by  an  expert  scholastic  committee  as 
the  best  film  on  the  subject!  This  film 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  Britain’s 
geographical  position  and  the  way  in 
which  it  affects  the  life  and  relationships 
of  its  people.  Through  the  power  of  ani¬ 
mation  we  see  that  the  islands  lie  in  a 
great  gulf  of  unfrozen  sea  which  pene¬ 
trates  2,000  miles  into  the  frozen  zone  of 
the  Northern  Winter.  The  film  shows  that 
it  is  the  depressions  coming  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  which  make  Britain’s  climate  so 


variable.  The  structure  of  depression  is 
lucidly  explained. 

A  description  of  the  continental  shelf, 
of  the  shallow  British  seas  and  also  the 
structural  relations  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  given.  The  oceanic  position  of 
Great  Britain  is  shown  and  the  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  routes  move  as  the  globe  is 
turned  revealing  the  dynamic  panern  of 
Britain’s  sea  connections  to  the  Baltic,  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  beyond  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  across  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  Lasdy  there  is  shown  the 
pattern  of  world  air  routes 
focused  on  London. 
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schedule  before  graduation.  all  ages  is  one  of  concern  for  all  mem- 

7.  By  planning  for  the  continua-  bers  of  the  educational  profession, 

tion  of  high  school  interest  groups.  The  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
by  smooth  transition  into  the  young  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
adult  group,  such  as  young  adult  States  concludes  its  report,  *‘Elducation 
bands,  orchestras,  choral  groups,  serv*  — An  Investment  in  People,”  with  this 
ice  clubs,  athletic  teams  and  shop  statement:  “If  raising  educational 
work.  levels  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 

8.  By  encouraging  secondary  teach-  of  a  dynamic  economy  and  a  free  so- 

ers  to  use  in  their  classes  adaptations  ciety,  an  active  interest  in  providing 
of  adult  methods  whenever  feasible,  ever-better  educational  opportunity  in 
especially  discussion  groups  and  forum  your  community  is  the  essence  of  good 
procedures.  citizenship,  good  government  and 

The  challenge  of  promoting  and  good  business.” 
providing  adequately  for  a  program  Are  we  as  educators  awake  to  the 
of  lifelong  community  education  for  challenge? 


background  so  essential  to  assimila¬ 
tion  in  their  new  country. 

2.  A  second  chance  for  those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  to  acquire  what 
they  have  missed  in  academic  educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  An  effective  means  of  bringing 
into  the  schools  those  who  have  little 
personal,  intimate  contact  with  the 
schools  today.  This  particularly  in¬ 
cludes  the  growing  number  of  older 
persons  in  our  communities. 

4.  A  community  unifying  influence 
on  the  positive  side  that  helps  to  create 
good  neighborliness  and  friendship. 

5.  Opportunities  to  learn  skills  and 
information  that  will  help  on  the  job 
or  in  adjusting  to  new  work. 

6.  New  ways  for  providing  con¬ 
structive,  wholesome,  and  healthy  use 
of  leisure  time  through  avocational 
interests. 

7.  A  continuing  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  and  extending  personal  and 
community  health  practices  and  under¬ 
standing. 

8.  Many  study  groups,  lectures  and 
services  aimed  at  creating  an  alert, 
informed,  and  active  citizenship. 

The  entire  educational  profession, 
as  well  as  the  lay  members  of  com¬ 
munities  should  give  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  support  to  these  community  di¬ 
rectors  of  adult  education  and  their 
associates.  As  pioneers  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  opportunities  for  lifelong  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  communities  throughout 
our  Stale,  they  are  rendering  service 
far  beyond  that  for  which  they  are 
paid. 

Teachers  and  educational  leaders 
can  assist  the  work  of  the  directors  of 
adult  education: 

1.  By  interpreting  its  worthwhile 
goals  and  program  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  in  other  programs  of  education. 

2.  By  serving  in  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  when  called  upon  as  teachers  or 
members  of  advisory  councils. 

3.  By  reinforcing  our  conviction 
that  education  is  a  process  of  lifelong 
learning. 

4.  By  stressing  the  fact  that  adult 
education  does  not  detract  from  but 
strengthens  a  community’s  interest 
and  desire  for  good  schools  and  good 
education  at  all  levels. 

5.  By  providing  guidance  service  so 
that  graduates  and  pupils  dropping 
out  of  school  may  be  referred  to  adult 
educational  opportunities. 

6.  By  helping  high  school  people  to 
develop  long  term  educational  plans 
^ich  include  adult  education  activi¬ 
ties,  especially  when  all  desired 
courses  cannot  be  crowded  into  the 


a  world  in  a  state! 

Fares  as  low  as  ^99, 
from  Newark  plus  tax 
via  UNITED  AIR  LINES 


You  just  can’t  imagine  how  much  there  is  to  see 
and  do  in  wondrous  California.  Picturesque  old 
Spanish  Missions  . . .  famous  universities . . .  radio, 
TV  and  movie  studios . . .  awe  inspiring  landscapes, 
beaches,  mountains — and  the  cost  is  far  less  than 
you’d  expect. 


Send  coupon  for  lour  information  and  foldm! 


UMTID  AW  UNfS 
13  C*iii)ii«rc«  SI.,  N«wrli  2,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  Free  illustrated  folders  show- 
in(i  prices  and  itineraries  for  United’s  16 
romjdete  California  racation  tours  as  low  as 
S268.82  for  9  days  from  Newark  plus  tax. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

ARE 

YOUR 

BUSINESS 


Are  you  taking  advanta^ 
of  the  texts  that  do  justice 
to  your  teaching?  Make  it 
your  business  to  have  the 
right  ones,  for  textbooks 
are  your  teaching  tools. 


SPELLING  SCOOP 


spring,  1955, 

marks  the  date  of  a 
spectacular  revision. 

THE  NEW  GOALS  IN  SPELLING 
and 

THE  NEW  SPELLING  GOALS 

grades  2-8. 


Or.  William  Kottmayor 

and  May  Lambader  add  a 
fifth  COAL — power  in 
word  attack  methods. 
Spelling  skills  grow  in  a 
new  way  as  your  pupils 
learn  to  translate  sounds 
into  symbols. 


Visual  aM* 

and  new  skill-building 
dictionary  helps;  a 
revolutionary  approach  to 
reteaching  at  each  level  of 
all  skills  make  sure  that  all 
children  learn  to  spell! 


Yau  ttach 

spelling  as  a  cluster  of 
skills  for  lasting  spelling 
power  with 

THE  NEW  GOALS  IN  SPHLING 

and 

THE  NEW  SPELLING  GOALS 
by  Lambader  and  Kottmeyer. 


PUT  THESE  ON  YOUR  LIST! 


Using  Our  Longuog*: 

Grades  3-8.  All  aspects  of 
language  use,  captivatingly 
interwoven,  ensure  mastery 
of  communication  skills. 


Adventures  with  Numbers: 
Grades  1-8.  Children  learn 
the  “why”  as  well  as  the 
“how”  of  arithmetic  with 
ample  practice  in  both. 


American  Life  Histories; 

Grades  3-8.  Our  vital  American 
heritage  unfolds  in  easy 
to  read,  easy  to  grasp,  fashion. 


WEBSTER 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 


St.  Louis  3 
Dallas  I 
Pasadena  3 


Plans  Made  For  New  Jersey 
Series  of  White  House  Conf  erenees 


Preliminary  plans  have  been  made 
for  what  may  be  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  meetings  concerning  Educa¬ 
tion  ever  held  in  New  Jersey.  As  part* 
of  the  nation-wide  program  of  state 
and  national  Conferences  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  New  Jersey  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  series  of  conferences  in  which 
everyone  and  anyone  interested  may 
meet  to  discuss  the  various  problems 
confronting  education  in  the  State 
and  Nation.  These  conferences  are 
one  series  of  many  state  conferences 
which  will  culminate  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  at 
Washington,  November  28 — Decem¬ 
ber  1. 

President  Eisenhower  called  for 
the  establishment  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message  January  7, 
1954.  He  deplored  the  shortage  of 
teachers  and  school  buildings.  He  said 
the  education  of  the  Nation's  youth  is 
being  “seriously  neglected”  and  rec¬ 
ommended  state  and  territorial  con¬ 
ferences  to  discuss  the  problems. 
Their  findings  and  cross-sectional 
opinions  will  he  pooled  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  analysis  at  the  national  con¬ 
ference. 


The  83rd  Congress  endorsed  the 
President’s  recommendations  and  ap¬ 
propriated  S900,000  to  finance  the 
program  at  the  state  and  national 
level.  Of  this  sum,  $700,000  has 
been  allocated  to  the  states  and  terri¬ 
tories.  New  Jersey’s  share  is  $20,731. 

AREAS  OF  DISCUSSION 


(1)  What  should  our  schools  ac¬ 
complish? 

(2)  How  can  we  get  the  school 
facilities  needed? 

(3)  Hov^  can  we  get  enough  good 
teachers — and  keep  them? 

(4 1  How  can  we  organize  our 
schools  most  efficiently  and 
economically? 

(5)  How  can  we  pay  for  our 
schools? 

(6)  How  can  we  obtain  a  continu¬ 
ing  support  of  education? 


REGIONAL  MEETINGS 


Three  meetings  will  be  held  io 
each  of  three  regions  of  the  state.  A 
planning  committee  similar  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  planning  committee  will  be  set-up 
to  organize  each  of  the  three  regional 
meetings.  The  regions  will  b<*  located 
as  follows: 


( 1 )  South  Jersey — Glassboro 

Atlantic.  Burlington,  Camden, 
Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Glou¬ 
cester.  Salem  and  Ocean  coun- 


(2)  Central  and  North  Central  Jer¬ 
sey — New  Brunswick,  Mercer, 
Monmouth,  Middlesex,  Morris. 
Hunterdon,  Somerset,  Sussex, 
and  Warren  Counties. 

(3)  Metropolitan  New  Jersey— 
Newark 

Hud.son.  Bergen,  Essex,  Pas¬ 
saic.  and  Union  Counties. 


Governor  Meyner  has  already  ap¬ 
plied  for  these  funds  and  has  called 
upon  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  set  up  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  to  organize  the  New  Jersey 
Conference.  A  central  planning  com¬ 
mittee  was  set-up  with  representatives 
of  over  40  public  and  private  organi¬ 
zations.  After  several  meetings  this 
committee  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  that  attendance  at  the  meetings 
not  be  limited  and  that  any  person 
interested  in  any  phase  of  education 
be  invited  to  come.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  New  Jersey  conference  will  bring 
together  as  many  viewpoints  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


These  three  regional  conferences 
will  meet  in  March  and  April  durinf! 
which  time  they  will  make  investiga¬ 
tions  and  reports  on  the  problems  par¬ 
ticular  to  their  areas.  These  will  then 
be  ready  for  report  to  the  main  state 
conference  to  be  held  sometime  in 
May.  This  final  conference  will  be  a 
two-day  conference  at  the  War  Me 
morial  Building  in  Trenton,  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  three  regional 
conferences  participating.  Conclusions 
and  recommendations  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  state  report  on  the  Con¬ 
ference. 


The  committee  did,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  that  discussions  of  these  prob¬ 
lem^  be  grouped  around  these  six 
questions: 


Dates  for  the  Regional  Conferences 
are  as  follows: 

Central — 

March  18  and  19 
Northern — 

March  25  and  26 
Southern — 

April  1  and  2 

Meeting  places  and  programs  for 
these  meetings  will  be  announced  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  REVIEW. 
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by  PAUL  C.  HOOPES 
Abraham  Clark  H.  S. 
RoMelle 


Stupid 


It  would  seem  that  school  teachers 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups, 
namely  those  that  think  and  those  that 
think  they  think.  Now  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  little  hugs  that  till  the 
air  in  most  school  houses  don't  know 
a  smart  teacher  from  a  stupid  one  or 
a  teacher,  smart  or  stupid,  from  one 
of  the  kids.  And  so  in  due  time  some 
one  gets  a  snozzle  full  of  extra  lively 
little  hugs.  If  it  is  a  youngster  that 
Itets  the  sniffles  like  as  not  he  is  sent 
home  or  his  parents  keep  him  there. 
Not  always  is  he  home  to  facilitate  his 
recovery,  often  it  is  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
fection  of  the  balance  of  his  class. 

But  teachers — that  is  different. 
Seems  as  if  some  teachers  don't  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  centers  of  infec¬ 
tion.  Seems,  too,  as  if  an  adult  should 
be  capable  of  honest  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  the  severity  of  a  cold  and 
know  when  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse 
the  thing. 

You  hear  all  kinds  of  rea.sons  why 
a  feverish,  red-eyed,  bugged  up 
teacher  staggers  into  the  class  room— 
“1  might  as  well  be  at  work — won't 


feel  ail)  worse  here  than  home,”  or 
“It  looks  pretty  bad  to  be  out  on  a 
Monday,”  or  “I  don't  want  to  use  up 
my  sick  leave,”  or  “What  will  the  boss 
think  if  1  stay  home  for  a  cold.”  All 
of  which  are  considerations  wide  of 
the  point  of  the  question — “Am  I  in 
condition  to  properly  conduct  my  ef¬ 
forts  as  a  teacher  or  administrator  in 
a  school  house?”  If  the  answer  is 
doubtful,  you  probably  belong  in  bed. 

The  test  does  not  hinge  on  whether 
you  can  still  walk,  if  you  can  see 
with  one  or  b«>th  eyes  or  whether  your 
nos(>  drips  a  quart  or  a  pint  per  hour. 
You  don't  rate  “cry-baby”  if  you  use 
good  judgment  and  go  to  bed.  You 
will  rate  “S”  for  “stupid”  if  you 
bring  your  dirty  little  bugs  around  the 
place  to  infect  the  rest  of  the  staff  and 
kids.  Ever  notice  how  many  people 
advise  you  while  you  play  “tough- 
guy”  or  “martyr”  to  go  home  to  bed? 
Don't  kid  yourself,  stupid. — they 
don't  care  if  you  drop  dead.— -prob- 
ably  wish  you  would  -for  alive  you 
.scare  them  stiff  -you  and  your  dirty 
little  bugs. 


Automatic  Spelling 
taught  through 
a  language-arts 
approach 

Lon^uag^  Arts 

Bcttt  •  Killgallon  *  Friebale 

Grades  two  through  eight  are  available  in  Textbook  and  Workbook  Editions. 
Teacher’s  Guide  Books  accompany  both  editions. 

In  this  outstanding  new  series,  the  child  learns  the  skills  of  spelling  in 
relation  to  all  the  other  language  arts.  He  meets  his  new  spelling  words 
in  a  reading  situation.  He  learns  to  analyze  them  first  in  terms  of  their 
iound,  then  in  terms  of  their  meaning  and  usage.  Twice  in  each  lesson 
he  is  tested  on  them  in  meaningful  context.  The  practice  essential  to 
automatic  spelling  is  provided  in  the  Textbook  Edition  by  having  most 
of  the  words  of  the  spelling  list  written  every  day;  in  the  Workbook 
Edition,  each  word  is  written  daily.  Exacting  readability  controls  make 
these  ”the  spellers  that  read  like  readers.” 

American  Book  Company 
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STANFORD 

ACHIEVEMENT 

TEST 

offers  continuous  and 
comprehensive  measurement 
of  basic  subjects: 

READING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  (grades  5-9) 
SPEUING  STUDY  SKILLS  (grades  5-9) 
LANGUAGE  SCIENCE  (grades  5-9) 
ARITHMETIC 

The  standard  in  achievement 
testing  for  more  than  30  years, 

Piiaary  battery-for  grades  1.9  to  3.5 
Efenentary  battery-for  grades  3.0  to  4.9 
liteniediate  batt^-for  grades  5  and  6 
Advaaced  battery-for  grades  7, 8,  and  9 

asqusst  informstlon  matsrial  from: 

WORLD 


BOOK  ^ 
COMPANY 


Yonk«r«-en-Hudton,  New  York 

New  Jersey  Representative, 

C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 


go 


Tear  ieM-4«  asrs— a  ceeirriiis 

SsH  Inai  Nm  Twk  Jwm  le-I* 

tmt  ise— S4  eavs-a  coiNTiits 

SaH  liaai  Haw  Ttrk,  itat  ia 

Taar  lOt^l  DSYS-a  COOMTBIIS 
Sail  Iraai  Naw  Yaifc,  Jwn  17 


EUROPE 

WITH  ”ETA" 

lYS— a  ceeirriiis  eoTC 

Yaik  Jaat  le-I*  .  #T/9 

i-t  coiNriits  e  I  I  AC 

am.  itat  ia  #1145 

S-a  COOMTBIIS  e  I  I  7C 

aril,  Jana  17  #11/3 


WBITE  FOB  FBEI  FOUIBS 


i^Mropean 

129  North  Ave. 
SEE  MOKE! 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Pitr  ussr 


what  would 
you  do? 

Sam  Jones  was  a  highly  successful 
young  English  teacher  in  the  Home¬ 
town  schools.  During  Christmas  week, 
in  his  third  year  of  teaching,  he  heard 
of  a  vacancy  in  Nextown,  which 
traditionally  paid  higher  salaries.  He 
promptly  applied,  and  was  offered  a 
contract  to  start  teaching  there  on 
February  1.  He  signed  it  happily. 

When  Sam  returned  to  Hometown, 
however,  and  handed  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  Board  reminded  him  that  his 
contract  was  to  teach  in  Hometown 
during  the  school  year,  unless  he  gave 
the  Board  60  days  notice.  The  Board 
was  inclined  to  insist  upon  that. 

When  he  went  back,  somewhat 
sadly,  to  Nextown,  he  was  reminded 
that  the  contract  he  had  signed  there 
also  had  a  60-day  clause.  In  other 
words  he  had  signed  contracts  with 
two  different  boards  of  education  to 
be  teaching  in  their  schools  at  the 
same  time. 

What  did  Sam  do  wrong?  Was  his 
behavior  ethical?  What  penalties  did 
he  lay  himself  open  to?  What  would 
YOU  do? 


Newark  Teacher  Wins  Praise 
For  Her  Opera  Libretto 

“The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”,  the 
opera  by  Vittorio  Giannini,  for  which 
Dorothy  Fee  wrote  the  libretto,  was 
recently  produced  by  Chicago’s  new 
Lyric  Theater  as  one  of  its  major 
1954  productions.  It  won  high  critical 
praise  with  a  special  bow  to  Miss  Fee. 

The  Chicago  American  spoke  of 
“Fee  so  clever  and  stylish  one  cannot 
detect  where  Shakespeare  leaves  off 
and  she  begins.”  Miss  Fee  is  a  teacher 
in  Newark  and  a  resident  of  Elizabeth. 
She  is  a  composer  of  music  in  her 
own  right  with  a  cantata  coming  up 
shortly  at  a  Cincinnati  Music  Festival. 

Bergen  County  Art  Workshop 

The  Bergen  County  Elementary 
School  Principals’  Association  will 
sponsor  a  three-day  Art  Workshop  on 
March  29,  30,  and  31.  Miss  Hilda 
Rath  of  Binney  and  Smith  Company 
will  conduct  the  sessions  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Beech  Street  School, 
Hackensack.  The  meetings  will  start 
at  3:00  P.  M.  and  dinner  will  be 
served  so  that  the  teachers  may  work 
on  into  the  evening.  Registration  and 
information  may  be  obtained  from: 
Mrs.  William  P.  Patterson,  principal, 
Euclid  School,  Hasbrouck  Heights. 


Mrs.  Beatrice  Barker,  assistant 
professor  of  modem  languages  at 
Trenton  STC,  will  again  direct  a 
limited  group  on  the  Grand  Tour  of 
•  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1935. 
As  in  previous  years  the  group  will 
visit  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Italy,  France  and  England. 
Mrs.  Barker  began  t^ing  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  European  culture  and  living 
in  1933  when  she  was  appointed  Hon. 
Representative  in  America  for  the 
Universities  of  Munich  and  Freiberg, 
Germany.  Since  then  her  groups  have 
always  had  the  opportunity  of  travel¬ 
ing  in  Europe  with  residence  in  a 
selected  city  such  as  Paris,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Salzburg,  etc. 


New  Courses  at  Newark 

Newark  State  Teachers  College 
during  the  1955  spring  semester  will 
offer  more  off-campus  courses  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Four  new  graduate  courses:  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Gifted,”  “Art  for  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Two  to  Five  Year  Olds,”  “New 
Jersey  School  Law”  and  “Individual 
and  Group  Procedures  in  Therapy  for 
Children  with  Speech  Disorders” 
have  also  been  added  to  the  list  of 
graduate  courses  available. 


Music  Tour  of  Europe 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

June  29  —  Sept.  3,  1955 

^J’eslivufi  -  Operas  -  Concerts 
Art  and  Architecture 

In  addition  to  providing  an  opportunity  to  study  European 
culture  through  its  music,  the  tour  will  include  visits  to  the  great 
centers  of  art  and  architecture  and  to  the  most  renowned  scenic 
spots  on  the  Continent. 

Itinerary:  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  Borm,  Frankfurt,  Darmstadt, 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  Bayreuth,  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  Lucerne,  Paris,  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam. 

Director:  Emil  Kahn,  MSTC  music  faculty.  A  native  of 
Frankfurt,  he  has  served  as  conductor  of  the  Stuttgart  Philharmonic; 
also  as  music  director  of  the  South  German  Radio  Network. 


For  further  information  and  resen-ations,  write 

EMIL  KAHN,  Bureau  of  Reid  Studies,  N.  J.  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


The  brand  new  metal-and-plastic  top  on  American  Seat¬ 
ing  Unit  Tables  No.  528  and  524  is  stronger,  yet  lighter 
in  weight  than  ordinary  plastic  tops.  A  die-formed  steel 
frame  supports  the  plastic  work  surface,  which  is  five 
times  more  resistant  to  all  wear  than  wood  desk-top 
finishes,  and  ends  all  warping,  checking,  splitting  and 
other  hazards.  The  satin-smooth  surface  has  a  color- 
fast,  birch-grain  pattern  with  45%  light  reflectance.  A 
continuous  band  of  hard-aluminum  adloy  protects  edges. 

The  sturdy  twin  oval  standards  of  these  tables  assure 
stability,  permit  students  to  get  in  or  out  with  mini¬ 
mum  chair  scraping,  and  conserve  floor  space  by  allow¬ 
ing  closer  spacing  of  units.  Elach  table  has  a  strong, 
sanitary,  one-piece  steel  book-box  with  pencil  tray. 

Companion  Envoy  Chair  No.  368  is  designed  for  good 
posture  sitting,  has  hardened-steel,  rubber-cushioned 
glides  that  protect  floors.  "Knee-action"  keeps  them 
flat  on  floor  when  chairs  are  tilted. 

Send  for  fully  descriptive 
folder  on  American 
Unit  Tables. 


No.  524. 

One-piece  top  with 
level  surface  permits 
placing  units  together 
for  group  work. 

Entire  top  lifts 
for  access  to  book- 
box;  has  no-slam 
device,  stays  in 
raised  position 
without  support. 


Experience  makes  our  service  convenient,  time-saving,  for  all  your 
school  needs.  Prompt  deliveries  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 

SBND  POR  OUR  OOMPLBTB  OATALOO  ' 


Sckoel  Ottkt  and  Chain 
School  TaMaa 
Stadiam  Chain 
Asdilonssi  Saatini 
Foldini  Chain 
Taachon'  Doaks  aod  Chain 
Chsrch  Fsrsilsn 
Maachon 

oaks.  Library  Md  Hosm 
Ecasositea  Cqsipstsst 
FUisi  and  Storaca  Cabinota 


Labontory  Eqsipmanl 
Chalkboarda  and  SsppNoa 
BoHotin  loarda 
n*aa 

AtMotic  Gooda 
Mapa  and  Globoa 
Paataa  and  Iska 
oeka  and  Library  Ssppbst 
School  Papon 
OopMcabnf  lasipnianl 
Art  Malarlsla 
Priaiary  Malarlala 


No.  528.  Has  the  famous,  exclusive  3-pasition, 
“Ten-Twenty”  top:  10”-20°  slopes  best  for  reading, 
writing,  art  work;  also  level  position  for  manipula¬ 
tive  and  group  work. 


No.  329. 

Open-front  economy 
table  with  flat  top. 
Available  with 
top  of  either  Amorex 
Imrd-oore  pUstic, 
or  all  birch  plywood. 


Amwrioan  Boditorm  Auditorium  Chair* 

Full-upholstered — the  ultimate  in  comfort,* 
beauty,  durability,  acoustical  benefit.  With  or 
without  folding  tablet-arm. 


//nciint/t  -Shtfm/  (mf/mi// 


1776  Brofldway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


Practical  Size  Range— Finest  Use  Features 
—Full  Line  of  Functional  Tables 


AMEREX  -new  metal-and-plastic  top  on 

American  Seating  Unit  Tables 
adds  years  of  “Wear-Life”  ^ 


Record  Attendance 
At  NJEA  Drive-In 

Nearly  a  thousand  leaders  of  locul 
and  county  teacher  organizations  at¬ 
tended  the  NJEA  Drive-In  Confer¬ 
ences  held  in  October,  1954.  NJEA 
Field  Representative  Frederick  W. 
Branca  has  tabulated  his  attendance 
reports  from  those  meetings,  and 
finds  that  they  were  successful  beyond 
all  expectations. 

Thirteen  Drive-Ins  were  held,  most 
of  them  serving  two-county  areas.  A 
total  of  259  school  districts  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  meetings,  at  which 
problems  and  plans  of  local  and 
county  organizations  for  the  current 
year  were  discussed.  The  1954  Drive- 
Ins  also  saw  the  first  showings  of  the 
NJEA  salary  film.  “The  Busiest 
Place  in  Touvn.” 

These  early-in-the-year  meetings  are 
being  followed  by  the  NJEA  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference  on  March  19.  That 
will  be  a  statewide  meeting  of  teacher 
leaders.  The  complete  program  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue. 

It  is  probable  that  Drive-Ins  will 
again  be  held  next  fall,  as  this  appears 
a  highly  successful  way  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  local  activities  and  bringing  the 
resources  of  NJEA  to  local  leaders. 


Scholarship  Awarded 
Bloomfield  H.  S.  Senior 

Miss  Jean  Wallace,  a  Senior  at  the 
Bloomfield  Senior  High  School,  was 
recently  awarded  a  two  hundred 
dollar  scholarship  by  the  Bloomfield 
Elementary  Teachers’  Association. 

Miss  Janet  Hart,  President  of  the 
association,  made  the  award  at  a 
special  assembly  at  the  High  School. 

The  scholarship  is  given  annually 
by  the  Bloomfield  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  in  an  effort  to  help 
students  interested  in  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  begin  their  profes¬ 
sional  training  at  an  institution  of 
their  choice.  Miss  Wallace  has  begun 
her  teacher  training  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  College  in  Trenton. 


Brotherhood  Week^  annually 
»poiuored  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
will  this  year  he  observed  Feb. 
20-27,  with  the  theme  ‘*One  Na¬ 
tion  Under  Cml.'*' 


Belleville  High  School  Will 
Close  for  Students  as 
Parents  Visit  School 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Belleville,  the  high  school  will  be 
closed  on  Friday,  February  4,  for  the 
entire  day  to  give  parents  of  the  stud¬ 
ents  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  school 
and  discuss  with  the  teachers  any 
problems  or  questions  that  may  have 
arisen. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hugh 
D.  Kittle,  principal,  and  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  high  school 
met  with  Mr.  Evan  H.  Thomas,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  to  plan  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day. 

Since  that  meeting  a  committee  of 
teachers  headed  by  Nova  Babb  has 
made  all  of  the  specific  plans  to  in¬ 
sure  a  successful  program  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  parents,  students  and 
teachers.  This  is  the  same  committee 
that  arranged  for  the  “Back  to  School 
Nights”  of  the  last  three  years. 

The  school  authorities  are  desirous 
of  having  all  parents  of  high  school 
students  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  Parent  Relations  committee 
members  are:  James  Chiara,  Gregoria 
Condon,  Helen  Hollberg,  John  Hyde 
and  Austin  Mac  Arthur. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

are  your  Guarantee  of  Maximum 
Service  from  your  Textbooks 


THEY  ARE  MADE  TO  WITHSTAND  THE 
SCUFFING,  INCIDENTAL  TO  SCHOOLROOM  USE 


•  They  are  water-resistant 

•  They  reenforce  the  bindings 

•  They  are  easy  to  adjust  and  they  stay 
on  the  books  until  deliberately  removed 


•  They  are  attractive 

•  They  Prolong  the  Life  of  the  Books — 
.  from  One  to  Three  YearsI 


GET  THE  HOLDEN 
HABIT  — IT  PAYS  ! 


SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


SPRINGFIELD 

MASSACHUSEHS 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


Are  your  seniors 
oriented  to  Military  Service? 


Today’s  seniors  are  tomorrow’s  servicemen. 
Military  service  can  be  made  a  rewarding 
experience,  both  psychologically  and  voca¬ 
tionally,  if  students  are  aware  of  their  Army 
opportunities.  Knowledge  of  what  the  Army 
has  to  offer  is  one  of  the  keys  to  service  ad¬ 
justment.  You  owe  it  to  your  students  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  following  facts  of 
Army  life. 

Did  you  know  that: 

•  The  Army  wants  every  young  man  smd  woman  at' 
least  to  graduate  from  high  school  before  considering 
enlistment? 

•  High  school  graduates  may  enlist  directly  for  any  one 
of  over  100  technical  courses  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified? 

•  Army  service  offers  an  educational  and  productive 
career? 

•  Army  technical  training  provides  the  finest  education 
for  civilian  careers? 

•  The  Army  provides  excellent  environment  for:  psy¬ 
chological  maturation;  character  development;  edu¬ 
cational  development? 


AVAILABLE  FOR  YOUR  INSPECTION 

AND  CLASSROOM  USE  ARE  FREE  COPIES  OF— 

Th«  U.  S.  Army  Talks  to  Youth,  A  Unit  of  Study  for  High 
School  Sludonts  (Avoilobf*  for  chtuoom  um) 

Tho  Occupational  Handbook,  U.  S.  Army 
(Avoilobio  for  taocftor  and  library  um  only) 

High  School  Youth  and  Military  Guidance 
(Teocfiers*  booklet) 

Opportunities  Ahead  [Shtdanl  booklet) 

The  Army  and  Your  Education  (Reference  booklet) 
Women's  Army  Corps  (Reference  booklet) 

Straight  Talk  About  Staying  in  School  (Student  booklet) 

Reserved  For  You  (Student  booklet  listing  over  100  Army 
technical  courtmt  for  whkh  high  school  graduates 
may  apply) 

AVAILABLE  FOR  SHOWING  TO  STUDENTS 
OR  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  GROUPS— 

Prepare  Thru  Education  (16  minute  film  which  por¬ 
trays  problems  of  high  school  youth  about  to  enter 
service  and  advice  given  them  by  their  counselor). 
May  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  contacting 
nearest  Army  Recruiting  Office  or  by  writing  to: 

The  Adjutant  General,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Attn:  AGSN-P 


All  indicated  written  material  may  be  obtained  by  visiting  your  local 
Army  Recruiting  Station  or  mailing  this  coupon  today. 


The  Adjutant  General,  Department  of  the  Army 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Attn:  AGSN-P 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  /  have  checked.  /  understand  that  I  also  can  get 
additional  booklets  for  my  students  by  writing  to  the  above  address. 


□  The  U.S.  Army  Talks  to  Youth 

□  The  Occupational  Handbook, 
U.  S.  Army 

□  Strai^t  Talk  About  Staying 
in  School 

I  I  The  Army  and  Your  Education 


I  I  Women’s  Army  Corps 

□  High  Schetol  Youth  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Guidance 

I  I  Opportunities  Ahead 
r~|  Reserved  For  You 
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METALAB  means  a  PROFESSIONAL 
SCIENCE  CLASSROOM 

1.  Does  your  school  equipment  meet  the  standards 
your  students  will  find  in  the  industrial  world? 

2.  Does  your  school  laboratory  equipment  have  the 
modern,  functional  design  to  fit  within  your 
school  building? 

METALAB  equipment  uting  modern  man 
production  methods  result  in  a  completed  laboratory 
produced  well  siritbin  your  school  budget. 


Classroom  Teachers  I  FT 
Honor  Dr.  Durrell  I  iJ 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class-  I 
room  Teachers  Association  paid  8p^  I 
cial  tribute  to  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Durrefl,  I 
who  retired  on  December  31  as  As-  I 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Education.  I 
at  their  December  meeting.  Besides  I 
being  guest  of  honor  at  this  special  I 
Christmas  luncheon,  he  was  made  an  I 
honorary  member  of  tbe  association.  I  ^ 
New  committees  for  1955  were  also  I 
named  at  this  meeting.  They  are:  I 

Enrollment —  I  V 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer  I  U 

Julia  Pierce  I 

Mildred  Lackey  I 

Finance —  I 

Freda  Scribner  I 

Publicity —  I  ^ 

E^na  Roach  I 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Pearson  I 

Elconomic  Interest —  I  ^ 

Mrs.  Edith  Ort  Thomas  I  y 

Nominating —  I 

Helen  B.  Heal  I  || 

Scholarship —  I 

Verna  E.  Appleton  I  ^ 

Professional  Interest —  I  ^ 

Virginia  Dick  I  ^ 

Bulletins —  I 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.-Pearson  I  j 

Dushane  Memorial  Defense  Fund—  I 
Mrs.  Anita  Pease  I 

UNESCO—  I  I 

Mildred  Lackey  I  ' 

New  Filins  at  State  Museum  I 
The  N.  J.  State  Museum  has  added  I 
several  new  films  to  their  list  of  mo-  I 
tion  pictures  available  through  their  I 
Film  Extension  Service.  Our  Invisible  I 
Communities  illustrates  the  conflict  of  I 
social  pressures  operating  within  mem*  I 
bers  of  a  community  group  planning  I 
an  attack  upon  juvenile  delinquency.  I 
By  illustrating  on  the  “phantasy  level”  I 
the  dramatic  interaction  between  two  I 
committee  members  and  their  “hidden  I 
committees”,  the  film  portrays  some  I 
of  the  hidden  dynamics  in  meetings.  I 
Produced  by  the  National  Training  I 
Laboratory  the  film  runs  30  minutes.  I 
The  Living  City  pictures  the  urban  I 
blight  which  is  threatening  American  I 
cities  and  documents  the  counter*  I 
measures  that  are  being  adopted  to  I 
figbt  this  decay.  Morning  Star  rec-  I 
ords  the  annual  spring  migration  of  I 
a  large  herd  of  sheep  from  Arizona’s  I 
scorching  Salt  River  Valley  to  sum*  I 
mer  pastures  in  the  White  Mountains  I 
of  the  same  state.  Both  of  these  film*  I 
were  produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Bri*  I 
tannica  Films.  I 

Films  may  be  obtained  from:  Sally  I 
Clark.  State  House  Annex,  Trenton.  I 


Questions  like  these  must  be  answered  before  you  build  a 
new  lab.  Find  out  today  how  Metalab  gives  you  all  the  right 
answers  phu  lower  initiol  costs  and  easier  maintenance.  See 
the  complete  line  of  Metalab's  exclusive  sectional  lob  units . . . 
the  same  quality  equipment  used  by  America's  leading 
industrial  firms. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will 
bring  you  this  free  180-page  cota- 
^  manual  — write  todoyl 


302  DUFFY  AVE.,  HICKSVILLE,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 
vitit  us  in  BOOTH  93,  Atlantic  City — Feb.  19  -  23 


Worried  with  finances? 

Yost  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teaehere  Credit  Union, 
Addreu  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  lifted  belsne. 

ATIAHTIC  town  CAIFIELO-SOUTN  IER6EN  SOMEISET  COUNTY 

ClerwKt  S.  Slstst  Sdi.  i,  FsliisSt  A«t.  Nri.  Harritl  M.  Hivti 

Ssaia  Hifk  SdMtl  fisrNsIS— fl  7-1040  9  Fressut  St. 

Alleatic  Cify-4-70S)  NOOOKEN  SoMnillt— S-4S3S 
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Woodbury  Education  Assn. 
Honors  Edna  Baker 

The  Woodbury  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  gave  Edna  Baker  $100 
toward  a  life-membership  in  the  NEA. 
Miss  Baker  in  November  completed 
a  long  tour  of  service  to  the  teachers 
of  Gloucester  county  as  its  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  She  has  also  been  active  in 
WCOTP,  the  international  teacher 
organization.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  other  teacher  groups  might  care 
to  follow  the  Woodbury  example  and 
contribute  toward  the  life  membership 
of  their  fellows  who  had  rendered  out¬ 
standing  service. 

Bergen  In*Service  Program 
Bergen  County  is  in-service  con¬ 
scious.  During  the  first  semester  twelve 
courses  were  conducted  in  the  schools 
of  the  county  under  a  program  of 
close  cooperation  between  the  County 
Education  Association  and  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent.  For  the 
spring  session  plans  have  been  made 
for  28  courses,  to  be  offered  in  various 
schools  and  school  districts  by  Pater¬ 
son,  Montclair,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  State  Teachers  Colleges,  Rutgers, 
Fairleigh  Dickinson,  Columbia  and 
NYU.  The  courses  were  planned  after 
a  joint  superintendent-local  associa¬ 
tion  survey  of  teacher  needs  and  de¬ 
sires,  especially  for  teachers  with 
sub-standard  certificates. 


TB  League  Report 

The  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis 
League  has  just  published  a  “Report 
of  the  Fifth  New  Jersey  Workshop  in 
Health  Education.”  The  workshop  was 
held  at  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  last  summer;  “The  Focus  Is  On 
Mental  Health”  was  its  theme.  The 
newly  published  report  should  be  of 
interest  to  any  one  considering  at¬ 
tending  next  summer’s  workshop.  In 
pictures  and  reports  the  45  teachers 
who  attended  appeared  to  have  a  good 
time  and  learned  a  great  deal  too. 


Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  principal  of 
Junior  High  School  No.  1  in  Trenton, 
died  December  31  after  a  long  illness. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Klein¬ 
felter  was  honorary  chairman  of  the 
NJEA  Legislative  Committee,  which 
he  headed  for  several  years.  He  also 
served  on  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  several  years,  and  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  local  teacher  organization 
work.  He  served  the  Trenton  school 
system  for  30  years. 


These  life-size  self  portraits  are  really 
paper  cut-outs  looking  as  nearly  like 
the  pupils’  own  selves  as  youngsters 
can  make  them.  Each  is  at  desk  of 
child  for  whom  it  sits  in. 

From  roll  of  wrapping  paper,  cut 
lengths  of  6  ft.  (a  length  per  child). 
Youngsters  in  turn  get  their  outlines 
traced  (see  above  sketch).  Identify 
each  outline  with  child’s  name  to 
avoid  any  mix-ups. 

Usa  hooks  7  ft.  from  floor  upon  which 
to  hang  outlines.  During  art  period 
or  at  any  free  moments  give  pupils 


own  outlines  to  paint  or  crayon  to 
look  like  themselves. 

To  bo  Buro,  when  it  comes  to  actual  por¬ 
traiture,  the  “likenesses”  may  be  a  little  far 
afield  but  you  can  pretty  well  count  on  cloth¬ 
ing  and  hair  being  similar  and  features  will 
possess  at  least  2  eyes,  a  nose  and  mouth. 

Day  boforo  Open  House,  have  por¬ 
traits  finished.  Last  afternoon,  cut 
out  portraits,  to  the  back  of  which 
teacher  staples  stiffeners  (strip  of 
oaktag  or  cardboard,  etc.). 

Tap#  cut-outs,  each  to  seat  of  child  it  repre¬ 
sents.  To  add  reality  have  spelling  papers  or 
open  books  on  desk  and  some  arms  of  cut¬ 
outs  on  desk,  maybe  with  pencil  in  hand. 


Always  a  nfrasUag,  tMkhas  tnat  hr  yoa 

Th«  lively,  tasty  flavor  and  the  smooth  x  , 
pleasant  chewing  of  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  w;  ^ 
give  you  a  little  lift  and  help  ease  tension.  VV)  « 


Self  Portraits  "Sit  In”  For  Pupils 

Here’s  Open  House  idea  which  delights  parents  and  that  pupils 
enjoy  doing.  Told  by  Mrs.  Erma  Beitz  Fenton  who  used  this  idea  with  great 
success  at  the  von  Steuben  School,  Feoria,  Illinois 


Dates  Set  for  1955 
FTA  Conference 

The  Annual  State  Conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Future 
Teachers  of  America  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  May 
13-15,  1955  at  Lake  Wapalanne, 
Stokes  State  Forest,  Branchville,  New 
Jersey.  The  facilities  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  School  of  Conservation  will 
be  used  as  they  were  last  year. 

Final  plans  on  the  conference  will 
be  given  to  local  FTA  clubs  and  chap¬ 
ters  early  in  March. 


J.  Harvey  Roberts,  Gloucester  coun¬ 
ty  superintendent  of  schook,  died  on 
December  27.  Recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  school  administrators 
in  the  state,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  active 
in  many  educational  programs  and  in 
community  services.  He  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  Glassboro  schook  from 
1921  until  1933  before  being  named 
county  superintendent.  He  was  a  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Council 
of  Eklucation. 


AN  IDEA  FOR  OPEN  HOUSE 


Presented  with  the  hope  this  proves 


interesting  and  useful 
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To  help  your 
students  understand 


menstruation 


^Crowing  Up  and  Liking  II.**  Com¬ 
plete  new  edition  of  popular  Modess 
booklet,  illustrated  with  delightful  new 
photographs!  For  girls  12  to  18. 

Gives  clear,  complete  explanation  of 
menstruation,  plus  valuable  health  and 
beauty  tips. 

Mew  features  include  special  section  of 
exercises,  approved  by  doctors,  for  eas¬ 
ing  cramps.  and  friendly,  helpful  advice 
called  “It’s  Nice  To  Know.” 

Alto:  For  girls  9  to  12  . .  .“Sally  and 
Mary  and  Kate  Wondered,”  a  clear, 
simple  introduction  to  menstruation. 
For  older  girls  . .  .“It’s  So  Much  Eas¬ 
ier  When  You  Know”  discusses  men¬ 
strual  physiology  and  tampon  usage. 

Order  as  many  free  copies  as  you 
wish.  Just  write:  Anne  Shelby,  Box' 
5566-2.Personal  Products  Corp.,  Mill- 
town,  N.  J.  Or  mail  coupon. 


Anne  Shelby,  PeriHHial  Products  Corp. 
Box  SSS6-2,  Milllown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  fnr. 

..  .  iieicbooklet8“CrowinaUpand likinalt” 
.  .  .  booklets  “Sally  and  Mary  and  Kale 
Wondered” 

...  booklets  “It's  So  Much  Easier  When 
You  Know” 
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for  the  Asking 


tie  the  first  in  your  school  to  use  the 
new  material  offered  by  the  advertisers 
in  the  NJEA  REVIEW.  Sometimes  not 
all  the  attractive  offerings  are  listed  in 
this  column,  so  watch  the  advertisers’ 
own  copy.  In  using  the  coupon  below, 
please  print  or  type  your  name,  address 
and  title. 


73.  High  School  Youth  and  Military 
Guidance — an  orientation  booklet  for 
high  school  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors. 

74.  The  U.  S.  Army  Talks  to  Youth — 
a  unit  of  study  for  classroom  use. 

75.  76.  83.  Complete  Program  on  Men¬ 
strual  Education.  Two  free  booklets 
(indicate  number  needed  for  class¬ 
room  distribution);  full-color,  16mm 
sound  motion  picture;  physiology 
chart  and  teaching  guide.  (Interna¬ 
tional  Cellucotton  Products  Co.) 

75.  You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now  is  espe¬ 
cially  written  for  girls  9  to  12.  It 
explains  menstruation  as  a  normal 
part  of  life;  tells  a  girl  how  to  take 
care  of  herself  when  that  day  does 
arrive. 

76.  Very  Personally  Yours  is  for  girls  12 
years  old  -or  older.  Its  simple 
straight-forward  presentation  of  ac¬ 
curate,  scientific  facts  on  menstrua¬ 
tion  has  won  wide  acclaim. 

83.  Details  on  obtaining  “The  Story  of 
Menstruation” — a  motion  picture  by 
Walt  Disney  Productions.  Chart  and 
guide. 

84.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs 
for  profit.  (Benson  Barrett  Publish¬ 
ers) 

77.  How  to  Apply  For  a  Summer  Job- 
supplies  information  on  the  types  of 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  that  seek  extra  help  during 
the  summer  months,  provides  a  list 
of  over  150  kinds  of  Jobs  that  may 
be  found  in  such  organizations,  and 
suggests  pertinent  information  to  be 
Included  in  a  letter  of  application. 
Also  supplies  information  on  how  a 
list  of  Summer  Employers  may  be 
obtained.  One  copy  to  a  teacher.  Not 
available  after  May  1.  (National 
Directory  Service) 


78.  Curriculum  Correlation  Chart — links 
basic  readers  now  being  used  in  your 
classroom  with  the  correctly  graded 
supplementary  books  the  child  «i- 
Joys  reading.  It  does  this  through  a 
series  of  charts,  prepared  by  experts, 
which  analyzes  the  interest  themes 
of  more  than  300  recommended 
books.  The  charts  show  how  these 
books  integrate,  by  subject  and 
grade,  with  the  readers  you  now  use. 
It  is  a  loose-leaf  booklet,  12  x  9 
inches  in  size;  54  pages.  The  chart 
will  be  kept  up-to-date  through  new 
revised  pages  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able.  (E.  M.  Hale  and  Co.) 

79.  France.  This  24-page  booklet,  in 
color,  with  its  charming  cover  and 
inside  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look 
for  in  various  regions  of  France. 
(French  National  Railroads) 

80.  Folder  showing  a  complete  line  of 
16  mm  projectors — one  for  every 
audience  size  and  budget.  (Victor 
Animatograph  Corporation) 

2.  Posture  Posters  set  of  7 — designed 
for  use  in  classrcMm  to  assist  teach¬ 
ers  in  maintaining  healthful  pos¬ 
ture.  (American  Seating  Company) 

3.  Creative  Crafts  With  Crayola.  A  33- 
page  book  of  ideas  on  how  to  make 
useful  gifts,  party  games,  invitations, 
and  many  other  articles  —  all  of 
which  the  busy  teacher  can  use  or 
adapt  for  her  own  classes.  (Binney 
&  Smith  Company) 

4.  New  Aids  to  Help  Teach  Menstrual 
Hygiene.  Indicate  quantity  desired 
of  each  number.  (Personal  Products 
Corporation) 

1.  Growing  Up  and  Liking  It.  A 
booklet  for  teen-age  girls. 

2.  Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Won¬ 
dered.  A  booklet  for  pre-adoles¬ 
cent  girls. 

3.  It’s  So  Much  Easier  When  You 
Know.  A  booklet  for  fully  ma¬ 
tured  girls. 

4.  Educational  Portfolio  on  Men¬ 
strual  Hygiene.  A  complete  teach¬ 
ing  kit. 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  indicated  in  the  space  below.  I  have  enclosed 
3c  postage  for  each  item  circled. 

73.  74.  75.  76.  83.  84.  77.  78.  79.  80. 

2.  3.  4.  12.  18.  20.  63.  64.  65. 

Name  . Subject  . Grade  . 

School  Name  . 

School  Address  . 

City . New  Jersey 

Enrollment:  Boys  . Girls  . 
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5.  How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?  ; 
A  booklet  for  Mothers. 

6.  A  free  preview  of  the  new  film  I 
“Molly  Orows  Up”. 

tl  Teaching  Units.  New  Compton  teach¬ 
ing  Units  are  now  available.  Sample 
unit,  with  a  complete  list  of  addi¬ 
tional  titles  will  be  sent  each  teacher 
who  indicates  on  the  coupon  below, 
the  subject  or  grade  taught.  The 
Units  are  organized  for  primary, 
Intermediate  and  upper  grades.  (F. 
E.  Compton  &  Company) 

li  Sample  of  Vinetex  dish  cloth  with 
details  of  money-making  plan  which 
school  clubs  have  used  for  many 
years.  (Vine  Associates) 

n.  Reading  Tronblediooter’s  Checklist. 
If  you  teach  pupils  deficient  in 
reading  skills  in  grades  4  through 
12  this  valuable  device  will  help  you 
locate  the  soiurce  of  their  difficulty 
and  suggest  steps  and  materials  to 
bring  improvement.  Tdls  you  how 
to  make  fourteen  simple  checking 
tests  that  show  up  such  difficulties 
as  poor  vocabulary,  inability  to  blend 
sounds,  weak  identification  of  vowel 
sounds,  beginning  consonant  sounds, 
etc.  (Webster  Publishing  Company) 

O.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders.  Con¬ 
tain  itineraries  of  Hawaiian  vacation 
planning.  For  educators  only.  (Uni¬ 
ted  Air  Lines) 

Ci  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder  out¬ 
lines  classroom  materials  available 
without  charge.  (United  Air  Lines) 

IS.  California  Air  Vacation  Folders  de¬ 
tail  low  cost  tours  available.  (United 
Air  Lines) 


MAKE  YOUR  EASTER  VAaTION  PAY  OFF 
TRAVEL  FOR  CREDIT— COMBINE  RECREATION  AND  EDUaTION 

• 

Visit  The  Glamorous,  Tropical  West  Indies 

o 

Credits  May  Ba  Used  For 
Degrees,  Equivalencies,  Certification,  Increments 

Visit  Five  Countries 

Puerto  Rico,  Sonto  Domingo,  HoHi,  Jamaica,  Cuba 

Sm  old  and  modom  San  Juan,  tha  taeming  Rain  Foraat,  Colnmbat’i  city  of 
Cnidad  Tmjillo,  tha  Prandant'a  palaca  at  San  Crittobal,  azotic  Port-an-Princa, 
with  ita  voodoo  and  handicraft*,  panoramic  KanacoR,  tha  awank  baach  raaorta  and 
baantifnl  mountain*  of  Jamaica,  hiatoric  and  gay  Havana  and  tha  Cuban  countryaida. 

Enjoy  tha  warm  and  plaaaant  climata,  tha  cool  aftamoon  trada  wind*,  tha 
luzorion*  hotal*  and  raatauranta. 

Hava  firat-hand  azparianca*  with  tha  gaography,  hiatory  and  Caribbaan- 
continantal  cnltura*  of  thaaa  colorful  ialand*. 


I  SS-A48I,  West  IndiM,  2  cr.  April  8-17,  1955 — All  expents  cost  (no 
I  extras)  only  $430,  including  air-fares,  land  transportation  by  motor,  hotels, 
;  meals,  admissient,  tips,  tuition. 

! 


REGISTER  NOW— QUOTA  LIMITED— WRITE  TO 
Edgar  C.  Bye  *  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


OF  EUROPEAN  RAIL  TRAVEL 


RKE  MONEY  WHITING 

. .  sAort  paragraphs! 

Yon  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make 
■ooey  writios.  Huodredv  now  making  mooey  every 
dqr  00  short  paragraphs.  1  tell  you  what  to  write, 
vhett  and  how  to  sell:  and  supply  bis  list  of  editors 
>ho  buy  from  beginners.  Lots  of  small  ihecks  in  a 
Ihutt  bring  cash  that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious 
ndy.  Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free  facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

ITSI  Macs*  Av*.,  Dapl.  1M-I,  Ckiisf*  U,  III 


CAREER  SCHOOLS 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 
Ckorce  G.  King  and  Herbert  A.  Korey 
Editors 

The  first  comprehensive  directory  of  sc- 
(Tfdited  trade,  business,  flight,  tech, 
Rnrsing,  beauty  culture,  and  many  other 
types  of  career  schools  of  NJ,  NY,  4  Pa. 

1955  Edition  $3.00  postpaid 

Duidanc*  Aaaeciatos,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


A  year  ’round  favorite— as  well  known 
as  the  Riviera  which  it  serves— runs  from 
Calais  on  the  channel  to  the  glorious 
Cote  d’AZUR  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Leaving  Paris  daily  at  8  P.M.,  the  BLUE 
TRAIN  carries  First  and  Second  Class 
sleeping  cars  {fFagon-Lits,  operated  by  the 
InUrnational  Sleeping  Car  Company),  a 
Dining  Car  {Wagon- Restaur  ant),  and  from 
Paris  to  the  Italian  border  a  Lounge— Bar. 

You  can  teenre  your  rail  •ceommodationt  baforc  you 
laava.  Tickata  may  ba  purehaaad  and  advance  rcaarva* 
tiont  made  Ihroulh  your  Travel  Agant  or  at  aay  of  our 
three  olicca. 

“TRAVEl  THE  RIGHT  WAY-THE  RAIL  WAT”. 

323  Gaory  St..  San  SrMciaca.  Col.  •  1331  St.  CollMrtna  it..  W..  Manimol  f.O 


FRENCH  NATIONAl  RAIIROAOS,  610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  M 

Rlauas  eand  Fraa  fdomo 
Mi*  new  1954  WuibaFad  .  . . 
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Required  Reading  .  .  . 

School  Boards,  Their  Status,  Functions, 
and  Activities — by  Charles  Everand 
Reeves.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York.  13.95 

There  has  been  a  conspicuous  gap 
in  the  literature  on  the  work  and 
duties  of  school  board  members.  The 
publishers  boast  that  this  is  "‘the  first 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  today’s  school 
boards.”  It  certainly  is  an  excellent 
one,  which  merits  study  by  both 
school  board  members  and  educators. 

The  author  has  had  lung  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  school  board 
problems.  His  book  shows  clearly 
how  boards  can  become  more  effective 
instruments  for  public  school  im¬ 
provement  and  how  they  can  gain 
greater  community  support.  It  offers 
an  amazingly  complete  and  practical 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  board 
as  a  governmental  and  legal  agency, 
and  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  board  member. 


The  Warren  County  Elducation  As¬ 
sociation  publishes  a  very  attractive 
and  informative  bulletin  four  times  a 
year.  Mrs.  Margaret  MacDonald. 
Washington  High  School  is  the  new 
president. 


TASTE  THE  FOOD  -  RELISH  THE  PaiCE 
ROTH  ARE  fARVLOVS 

Ktstna  nm  fw  lmc*lii  ami  Wotkingten  lirth- 
days  oad  EosUr  Holidoys.  $7  pas  night  par 
parsaa— I  in  raom  with  both  inslading  maals. 

Also  Europttm  Plstt. 

FREE  PARKING 


•  Salt  and  Fra$h  Watar  in  all  baths 

•  Entartainmant 

•  Sun  Dacks — Musical  Bar 

•  5  short  blocb  or  10  minuta  walk  on 
tha  Boards  to  ATLANTIC  CITY  HOTEL 
famous  AUDITORIUM 

KXIN  L.  SULLIVAN,  Maaagar  On  tha  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Atlantic  aty  4-1251  THE  OCEAN  IS  AT  YOUR  DOORSTEP 


Summer  Employment  for  Teachers 

Tba  Ssunmar  Employment  Directory  contains  the  names  and  addreasea  of  employers, 
from  coast  to  coast,  who  need  extra  help  during  the  summer  months.  All  employers 
have  asked  to  be  listed  in  the  Directory.  A  wide  variety  of  organizations  are 
included,  some  of  which  are:  resort  hotels,  dude  ranches,  summer  camps,  businesses, 
industries,  rastaurants,  hotels,  summer  resorts,  national  parks,  state  parks,  motels, 
and  others.  Instructions  are  given  on  how  to  apply.  Tha  price  of  tha  Summer 
Employment  Directory  is  $2.00. 


To:  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  SERVICE 

Box  65,  Winton  Place  Station,  Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 

I  anclosa  $2.00  for  tha  1955  Summer  Employment  Diractory  #12. 

Name . . . Street . . . . . . 

City . . . 2one . State _ _ 

(Please  Prim) 


A  NEW  1955  BOOK 

• 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

for  the  elementary  grades 

Land  of  Liberty 

Harriet  H.  Shoen 

• 

This  outstanding  volume, 
written  by  an  outstanding 
historian  makes  American 
History  come  alive.  LAND 
OF  LIBERTY  is  a  dramatic 
and  a  personalized  book  for 
young  readers  to  enjoy. 

• 

The  L  W.  SINGER  CO.,  Inc. 

249-259  W.  Erie  Blvd. 
Syracuse  2,  New  York 

RtpnstmtAd  hy. 

T.  K.  Ellis,  no  Wsadsida  haaeaa, 
Trtataa  I,  Ntw  Janay 

A  Canard  Lonkaatick,  Ini  1S7f,  Sports,  Haw  Janay 


The  New  Jersey  Cltlsen — Rights  and  Re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Teacher  Education  Serlei, 
Curricular  Study  Number  11,  Divlskoa 
of  Higher  Education  State  Department 
of  Education. 


Events  of  recent  years  have  pro¬ 
duced  keen  thinking  about  the  rights 
and  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  More 
people  are  probably  concerned  with 
such  questions  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  bill  of  rights  was  being 
written  into  our  Federal  and  State 
constitutions. 

For  use  in  our  State  Teachers  G)l- 
leges,  the  American  History  Commit¬ 
tee  of  those  colleges  has  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  fund  of  information  in  this 
area.  Elach  of  the  “rights  and  privi¬ 
leges”  in  Article  I  of  our  State  Con¬ 
stitution  is  carefully  defined,  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  provisions  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  is  traced 
back  to  its  earliest  development  in 
men’s  thinking,  with  the  historical 
and  legal  prec^ents  which  contribute 
to  its  understanding. 


Europe  Snmmer  1955 


Leave  June  24  •  Return  Sept.  3 
71  days  —  7  countries 


6  days  in  Holland  AQC 

10  days  in  Austria  ^IUOJ 


Limitod  Groups  —  Apply  Now 


BEATRICE  BARKER 


Stato  Toachort  Collego 
Tronton,  N.  J. 
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Schools  tn  Transition:  Community  Ex¬ 
periences  in  Des^regation.  Edited  by 
Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr.  and  Margaret 
W.  Ryan.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill.  1954.  $3.00 

This  book  reports  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  experiences  of  24  communitiei 
in  states  bordering  the  South  as  they 
have  moved  from  racially  segregated 
toward  integrated  public  schools.  It 
is  of  especial  interest  in  New  Jersey 
since  five  New  Jersey  communitiei 
are  included  in  the  24.  They  are  Cam¬ 
den,  Atlantic  City,  Burlington,  Salem, 
and  Mt.  Holly.  The  reports  are  ob¬ 
jective.  and  merely  try  to  lay  out  the 
steps  that  were  followed  in  moving 
from  segregation  to  non-segregation, 
and  to  estimate  in  some  degree  the 
particular  dangers  involved. 

The  book,  distribution  of  which  io 
being  pushed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Eiducation,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  thinking  in  a  field 
which  is  getting  major  attention  in  • 
large  part  of  our  country  today. 
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Monuments.  The  series  gives  excellent 
coverage  to  the  parks  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  conservation  and  recreation. 
Contains  many  breath-taking  scenes 
of  natural  beauty.  The  filmstrips  may 
be  purchased  at  $5.00  per  filmstrips 
or  the  series  of  5  for  $23.75. 

Pageant  of  America:  Yale  University 
Press  Film  Service,  386  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Six  additional  filmstrip  units  of 
this  fine  historical  series  are  now 
ready.  The  new  subjects  covered  are: 
“Early  Americans  on  the  High  Seas,” 
“California,  Texas  and  Mexican  War,” 
"Slavery  and  the  War  Between  the 
States,”  “Union  and  Reconstruction,” 
“The  Age  of  Reform,”  and  “Farmer, 
Rancher  and  Cowboy.” 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City  i 

PUBUCATIONS 

CsDtemporary  Films:  Contemporary 
Films,  Inc.,  13  East  37th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

A  new  catalog  listing  excellent  doc¬ 
umentary  films  as  well  as  other  out- 
>4anding  films  in  the  field  of  Health, 
Art,  Music,  Human  Relations.  Also 
lists  important  feature  films  of  the 
past. 

Xstional  Tape  Seoordlnr  Catalor:  Dept, 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
liO. 

A  comprehensive  catalog  of  tape 
recordings  which  can  be  obtained  at 
I  service  charge  of  $.50  to  $1.00  on 
your  own  reel  of  tape, 
ramstrip  Catalog:  Eyegate  House,  lire. 
3716  Forty-first  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y. 

A  new  complete  catalog  of  the 
many  excellent  filmstrips  produced 
and  distributed  by  this  organization. 
POmstrlp  Catalog:  IKcOraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  Text-Film  Department,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  new  catalog  listing  filmstrips  on 
many  subjects  produced  by  Popular 
Science  and  now  distributed  by  the 
McCraw  Hill  Company. 

Cnderstandlng  and  Use  of  Maps,  Globes, 
Charts:  Denoyer-Oeppert  Company, 
S235  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40, 
Illinois. 

.A  valuable  pamphlet  dealing  with 
this  important  phase  of  visual  aids. 
Should  be  helpful  to  all  teachers. 
TSievlsIon:  Motorola,  Inc.,  Educational 
Department,  4545  W.  Augusta  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago  51,  BL 
A  series  of  interesting  newsletters 
containing  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  various  phases  of  educational 
television. 

NEW  AIDS 

Dial-A-Oram:  Qraw  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany.  220  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

A  novel  method  in  the  form  of  a 
movable  dial  by  means  of  which  im¬ 
portant  facts  of  the  world  can  be 
easily  found.  A  special  rate  to  schools 
»  available  for  the  DIAL-A-GRAM 
and  Lesson  Plans. 

FILMSTRIPS 

National  Parks:  Society  for  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation,  1345  Dlversey  Parkway,  Chi¬ 
cago  14,  Illinois. 

A  group  of  filmstrips  in  color  de¬ 
picting  our  many  National  Parks  and 
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When  teachers  tvant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TEACHER 

AGENCY 


Chmrlt  /.  Strmhmnf  Pros. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  WMiorspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  |unipor  SH. 

Toackor*  for  Schools — Schools  for  Taachors — Evory  Day  in  tha  Yaar 
Ragitfrafion  hara  maans  constant  considaration  for  promotion 

,  {  5-1745  _  ,  _  ...  E.  F.  Malooey,  Jt.  1 

Kiogsley  S  5.174^  PttiomU  Ducnmt»4atng  Strnc0  £  Malooey  j  nSeo«*#r 


TBACHER8  NBEDBD— Blamantary  BacanJary— Callara.  We  have  officially  Ihtad.  handmda 
of  aplandid  poaitiona.  Why  not  inveatiaate'theae  through  uaT  Our  many  yaaia  of  exparienee  in 
plaaing  taachera,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  praaent  management,  givea  yon  expert 
guidance  to  hdp  you  secure  that  naxt  poaition.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

gaTABI.ISNBD  laao  Succaasoa  to  the  PBNN  EDUCATIONAL  aUREAU  TBth  year 
SOB  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.  RENNA. 

Mtmhtr  Ntuotud  Astocistion  of  Ttscbori’  Agtneits 


PRATT  TEACHERS'ACENCY 

Mombor  Nsttonol  AtsodtHion  of  T-  tebort’  Agtnetos 
33  WEST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  36 

■stabUalMd  IStS 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

J>  L.  FEKNALD,  Prapriator  Talaphana  BKyant  B-SUa 


lOOtk  ANNIVERSARY  —  1855  -  1955 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phonn:  WitcoRsiR  7-9066 

E.  E.  MULFOED,  Pray. 

Breach  OCcat  ISIS  F.aclid  Avemaa,  Clavalaad,  Ohio 
Mombor  Noiiomoi  Associotio*  of  Tooebors"  Agoneios  A  Smporior  Agtmcj  for  Smporior  Peapfe 


^YANT  ^"‘***'*  rnol  i  r^S^ANT 

t  W  ■  711-T12  WItharspoon  BMa-  W.  D.  GKEUUCM 

rmbtr~-S.A.T.A.  PHILADBLPmA  7,  PA.  PBtnrrpocbot  3-1225 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  PLACEhlENT 
BUREAU 

PlscoaMBt  Ltaiitod  $•  tka  Pwblic  Sckoolt 
•I  WMUbosur  Caumtj 

Mitchall  C.  Vincant,  DIractor 

a  Maadaw  Way  IrriattaB-aa-Hadfoa,  N.  T. 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  55ih  Yaar 
If  it  b  a  pofidon  in  dM  Midwest.  WaM 
or  Alaika.  we  can  find  b  for  yon. 
EoroU  mom. 

7a<  Saath  Faar^  Straat  CUataa,  lawa 


u 
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Editorial  Committee 

Mm.  Ruth  B.  Matim,  Chr.  School  No.  1,  Somerville 

Nancy  C.  Johnson  Ventnor  Are.  School,  Ventaor 

D*.  Wm.  P.  PATmsoN  Principal,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 

William  Pazickt  (D.A.)  Principal,  RiTer  St.  School,  Red  Bank 
Faythi  E.  Stern  School  No.  26,  Paterson 

Samuil  E.  Witchill  Dean  of  Men,  Glaaahoro  STC 

Laurenci  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reeo,  Asst.  Editor 


FIGHTING  BACK 

When  the  teacher  shortage  first  became  acute — back 
in  the  ’4Ds— the  first  and  natural  result  was  a  wholesale 
relaxing  of  standards  in  order  to  man  the  classrooms. 
In  New  Jersey,  as  in  other  states,  this  took  the  form  of 
issuing  emergency,  temporary  and  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  number  of  teachers  with  such  substandard 
certificates  gradually  grew.  And  while  this  growth  was 
used  as  an  argument  for  raising  teacher  salaries  and  for 
passing  local  school  budgets,  the  initial  attack  on  the 
jiroblem  itself  was  relatively  feeble  and  unorganized. 

Within  the  past  year,  however — in  New  Jersey — a 
concerted  effort  has  developed  to  assure  every  child  of 
a  qualified  teacher.  One  part  of  that  effort  was  climaxed 
when  Governor  Meyner  signed  the  minimum  salary 
schedule  bill  into  law. 

While  that  bill  was  under  consideration,  NJEA 
))romised  that  its  passage  would  touch  off  an  NJEIA 
campaign  to  recruit  teachers.  That  campaign  is  already 
under  way  with  the  publication  of  TEACH  IN  NEW 
JERSEY,  an  attractive  16-page  booklet,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  that  booklet  on  NJEIA  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams.  and  through  the  distribution — with  the  help  of 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, — of 
ihou-sands  of  fliers.  We  hope  every  teacher  and  every 
teachers’  association  will  soon  be  taking  an  active  part 
in  this  activity. 


Other  direct  approaches  to  teacher  recruitment  are 
also  under  way.  At  every  State  Teachers  College  today 
hammers  are  pounding  on  new  and  expanded  facilities. 
Through  the  State  Department  the  colleges  are  coop¬ 
erating  in  their  own  recruitment  program.  Results  are 
showing.  State  Teachers  College  entering  classes  this 
year  are  up  10%.  This  is  particularly  significant  when 
we  remember  that  these  boys  and  girls  were  born  about 
1938,  in  the  heart  of  the  low-birth-rate  period. 

But  recruitment  programs,  no  matter  how  successful, 
will  not  wholly  solve  our  teacher-shortage.  The  gradu¬ 
ating  classes  from  our  State  Teachers  Colleges  are  still 
at  a  tragic  low.  We  did  not  start  the  expansion  program 
soon  enough.  The  potential  students  are  boys  and  girls 
bom  in  1934  and  1935,  when  the  birth  rate  was  drop¬ 
ping.  It  is  significant  too  that  we  must  recruit  future 
teachers  for  at  least  two  more  years  from  the  low-birth- 
rate  babies  of  the  ’30s. 

If  recruitment  will  not  solve  all  our  problems,  we 
must,  for  some  years  at  least,  make  the  very  best  of 
the  teachers  we  have.  Here  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  vigorous,  promising  action.  Last  year  it 
made  it  easier  for  potential  teachers  to  qualify  for  pro¬ 
visional,  rather  than  emergency,  certificates.  This,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  was  not  a  lowering  of  standards,  but  a 
device  for  raising  them.  Teachers  with  provisional  cer¬ 


tificates  can  hope  to  qualify  eventually  for  standard 
certificates,  and  they  are  required  to  take  substantitl 
additional  training  each  year  in  order  to  retain  their 
certification  status. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Board  of  Education  raised 
the  standards  for  emergency  certificates.  No  longer  will 
these  be  available  to  high  school  graduates  and  other 
people  obviously  unqualified  to  enter  a  New  Jersey  cla«. 
room.  The  Stale  Board  also  adopted  a  rigid  requiI^ 
meni  that  such  certificates  would  not  be  renewed  unlen 
the  teachers  using  them  give  evidence  of  trying  to  im 
prove  themselves.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Stab 
Department  that  it  has  successfully  resisted  efforts  to 
shade  these  minimum  standards.  There  is  a  hard  floor 
under  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  New  Jersey. 

To  provide  opportunities  for  the  self-improveraeiit 
it  was  demanding,  the  State  Department  was  faced  with 
the  need  of  offering  more  courses  through  which  teachen 
could  meet  rising  requirements.  In  doing  this  it  showed 
real  imagination.  It  secured  the  cooperation  of  collega 
training  teachers,  both  in  setting  up  additional  camim 
classes,  and  in  providing  professors  and  accreditation 
for  many  classes  set  up  in  local  communities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  especially  for  the  emergency  teachers,  who  had 
little  concern  with  credits  as  such,  a  series  of  workshops 
were  created,  different  work  carefully  planned  to  im¬ 
prove  the  all-round  teaching  of  those  who  attended,  and 
to  meet  directly  their  most  pressing  personal  teaching 
problems.  School  administors  cooperated,  and  in  some 
counties  and  many  communities  the  teacher  association 
took  part  in  the  sponsorship  and  programming. 

As  the  first  term  ends  it  is  evident  that  this  prc^ram 
was  successful  beyond  the  fondest  hopes.  Over  100  new 
courses  were  in  operation  throughout  the  State  durinf 
the  first  semester.  Fifty-five  of  the^  were  extra-moral 
courses  which  came  to  teachers  instead  of  requiring 
teachers  to  go  to  them.  Some  2400  teachers  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  courses;  one  county  workshop,  for 
example,  had  over  100  teachers  enrolled. 

New  Jersey  is  really  fighting  to  regain  the  ground 
l«>st  in  teacher  standards.  It  has  set  realistic  standards 
below  which  we  will  not  go  in  filling  our  classnxMiii, 
and  it  has  a  real  program  for  upgrading  the  teachen 
now  employed. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  that  this  is  the  better  way 
to  meet  the  shortage  of  the  years  ahead.  The  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Eklucation  and  Professional 
Standards  has  just  issued  a  report  which  it  calls  “The 
High  Standards  Approach  to  Teacher  Supply.”  Many 
of  its  facts  are  worth  study.  They  lead  inescapably  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  states  where  standards  are  main¬ 
tained,  recruitment  is  succeeding;  in  states  where  stand¬ 
ards  are  low  and  falling,  fewer  young  people  each  year 
elect  to  teach.  Says  the  report: 

The  qualified  beginning  teacher  should  be  de¬ 
fined  as  one  who  has  completed  at  least  the  bacheMt 
degree  of  preparation,  because  the  complexity  of  the 
teaching  job  today  requires  it.  The  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  the  regular  or  standard  initial  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate  should  be  set  by  each  state  at  this  level,  thui 
announcing  to  prospective  teacher  education  studentt 
that  this  is  the  state's  concept  of  the  qualified,  and  say¬ 
ing  in  effect  that  those  authorized  to  teach  with  leu 
preparation  are  considered  by  the  state  to  be  substand¬ 
ard.  This  approach  will  provide  more,  not  fewer, 
quediffed  teachers.  In  the  long  look  only  this  approach 
will  guarantee  a  stable  teaching  profession,  adequate  in 
numbers  and  professional  competence  to  the  needs 
American  children. 
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"CRAZIE' 


'DANKE  SCHON' 


^  Cl.  once  .Sau 

Thank  You! 

To  Legislators  who  supported  NJEA  bills 
in  Trenton  in  1954-55. 

and  of  course  a  chance  to  say 


NO,  thank  you 
to  those  who  didn't 


'MERCr 


REGISTER  AND  VOTE 


Primary  Election 
Registration  closes 


General  Election 


Registration  closes 


. .  April  19,  1955 
.  March  15,  1955 


November  8,  1955 
September  24,  1955 


ON  THE  BALLOT  IN  1955 

All  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  General  Assembly 
and  half  of  the  State  Senators 


•ARIGATO" 


"SPASITO" 


iiw 


1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


WHY  I  need 
COMPTON'S 
m  my  classroom 


I’m  a  fifth-grade  teacher  now,  though  I  have  previously 
taught  on  primary,  also  jimior  high-school  levels.  What¬ 
ever  the  grade  I’m  assigned,  I  always  insist  on  Compton’s 
in  my  classroom. 

Compton’s  it  my  way  of  coping  with  the  specific  needs 
of  35  children — no  two  of  them  alike. 

'There’s  the  bright  child  who  finishes  sdiead  of  every¬ 
one.  I  turn  him  loose  on  Compton’s  to  satisfy  his  own 
interest  in  his  own  way — I  don’t  spoil  his  excitement 
by  assigning  topics.  'Then  there’s  the  slow  learner,  who 
with  guidance  from  me  is  encouraged  to  use  Compton’s. 
He  too  can  satisfy  his  needs  at  his  own  level.  'Tl^n  too 
I  have  found  that  children  who  are  just  average  in  most 
things  often  develop  outstanding  ability  in  a  special  in¬ 
terest  field  when  they  have  easy  access  to  Compton’s. 
Compton’s  it  an  ’’entire”  library— right  at  our  fingertips 
in  my  classroom. 

Reading  should  be  a  habit  as  well  as  a  skill.  Compton’s 
is  the  answer  for  my  children;  it  helps  all  of  them  feel 
at  home  with  books.  They  turn  eagerly  to  Compton’s 
for  specific  information,  enjoyment  of  special  interests, 
and  satisfying  their  curiosity. 


Children  learn  best  when  they  get  the  answers  tb 
want  ’’right  now”— not  tomorrow.  By  directing  a 
children  to  Compton’s,  I  am  building  correct  attitud 
about  getting  facts  and  developing  research  skills. 

Tho  Compton  poopio  hove  done  an  amazing  job 
putting  together  a  fascinating  encyclopedia. 

Every  detail  of  Compton’s  is  thoroughly  and  el 
ciently  planned  for  school  use.  'The  alphabetical  arranf 
ment,  the  indispensable  Fact-Index,  the  interestk 
easy-to-understand  text  style,  the  beautiful  teachi 
illustrations,  the  special  bibliographies  and  Referent 
Outlines  make  it  a  necessary  classroom  tool. 

I  especially  like  the  many  teaching  aids  the  Compt 
peoide  provide  to  help  get  full  value  from  the  encycloped 


Thousands  of  teachers  from  coast  to  coast  insist 
Compton's  for  their  dassrooms,  just  as  this  teachar  <k 
Thousands  more  annually  are  requesting  Compton’s 
they  see  the  value  in  the  dassrooms  of  teachers  who  i 
now  using  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia — thegreai 
teaching  aid. 


Get  Compton's  for  your  classroom.  Get  the  Finest  School  Enc  /clopedia  Ever  Built. 
Write  for  tpoeial  school  priemt  and  farms. 

Write  also  for  special  Teaching  Hints  for  the  use  of  Compton’s  at  various  grade  levels. 


V 


H.  H.  SCHNEPEL,  State  Mgr. 


11  Glenside  Rood,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 


